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Alexander  Cbapel  of  Fifth  Arenne  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pbitohard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  t^n  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adnlts,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9  45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.80  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  Schooi. 

Huie  Kin,  Missionary. 

S3  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  2.80  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.Md 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

806-310  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  2  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M.,  Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls :  Designing  for  Boys. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

359  'West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men's  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 

West  End  Avenue  and  91st  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School  at  3  P.M. 

French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

120  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  68d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Bible-School,  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

'Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Jfadtgon  Square  Church  Route  and  Mission,  384 
Third  Avenue. 


Mew  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  I28th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Junior  Association,  10.80  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayer-meeting,  8  P.M. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rosbiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Garries  on  a  great 'variety  of  religions  and  social  work. 


*  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duitield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  80th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelpe  SetUement,  814  East  86th  Street. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  2.30  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Elast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapd,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmmanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  155th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meeting,  'Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  42d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Oood  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  106th  Street. 

Public  Worship,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  7  P.M. 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service.  8  P.M. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  'Women's  Christian  Association, 

7  Blast  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tuemays  at  8  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— E’ree  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  226  West  42d  Street;  251  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  12Sth  Street ;  180  West  23d  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street;  261  West  69th  Street;  1523  Second  Avenue ;  2l5 
East  34tb  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  aTM.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 

Old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 

[Organ  Recital  Tuesday  Afternoons  at  Four  O’clock. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl,  Organist. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dally)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


*  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

memorials,  supplies. 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

UMr.S'KS'"'  Tie  Coi  Sons  &  BncLey  Co. 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  NBW  YORK  CITY 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  82cl  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Keppbl’s  Gallery. 

20  Blast  Sixteenth  Street. 

Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  C.  D.  Gibson’s  Drawings. 

'Wunderlich’s  Gallery, 

868  Broadway  between  17th  and  18th  Streets. 
Exhibition  of  Mezzotints. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

153  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Choice  Books  Representing  the  Skilled 
work  of  the  best  American,  English  and  French  Binders. 
From  November  Fifteenth  to  Twenty-Second  inclusive. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Mission, 

211  Blast  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

26  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alllanoe, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  BAst  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York. 

Foot  of  Blast  07th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

259  West  69tb  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

96  Rivington  Street. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

259  Henry  Street. 

Snnnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  42d  and' 43d  Streets 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

214-216  Blast  20th  Street. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 

125  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

29  Blast  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  far  Little  Children, 

146  East  16th  Street. 

CkMpel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer.  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Muhbo,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (26,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Bhinds  are  needed  for  this  good  work.  ^  -  - 
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THE  HOLT  MORN. 

Rev.  Edwin  Forrest  Hallenbeck. 

’Tis  the  Lord’s  day,  day  ot  resurrection  I 
Oloom  of  night  and  mist  of  early  dawn  have 
Fled.  With  glory-light  the  sun  looks  out  upon 
A  reverent  world.  Nature's  mighty  chorus 
Shouts  its  hallelujahs  unto  Clod.  The  hills 
With  humble  mien  approach  Jehovah’s  throne. 

The  trees  with  dew-be-diamonded  robes  of  green 
Draw  near.  Meadow  and  hillside  bring  from  out 
Their  blossom’d  wealth  garlands  for  the  altar 
Of  the!,'  king.  Streamlets  lUp  a  dreamy  note 
Of  praise.  Oolden  grain  fields  bend  into  the 
Attitude  of  prayer;  orchards  humbly  bow 
While  morning  winds  put  worship’s  voice  into 
Their  lips.  And  as  the  day  goes  on  apace. 

Adoration  at  the  shrine  of  nature’s 
God  becomes  intense ;  choirs  of  singing  birds 
Bring  melodies  of  joy  to  him  who  gave 
Them  breath,  until  the  voice  of  forest  sings 
Refrain  to  field,  and  peak  responds  to  peak. 

And  every  note  in  glad  creation’s  scale 
Has  fervent  part  in  holy  gratitude. 

And  admonition  to  the  sons  of  men ; 

“  Pay  homage  to  the  God  who  reigns  above ; 

With  humble  spirit  worship  at  his  throne, 

’Tis  the  Lord’s  day,  day  of  resurrection  I  ” 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  world  is  taking  on  interest  in  many  con¬ 
tinents  this  week.  Africa  yields  precedence  to 
Asia  and  South  America.  The  latter  arena 
of  revolutions  is  again  convulsed  along  its 
northern  coast.  Venezuela  is  showing  ns  a 
seventeenth  century  melodrama.  Ever  since 
the  inauguration  of  President  Ignacio  Andrade 
over  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  plot  and 
counter  plot ;  active  hostilities  breaking  out 
during  September  of  this  year.  The  defeated 
candidate,  Hernandez,  and  sixty- five  other 
prominent  politicians  were  imprisoned  in 
August.  General  Oastro,  a  partisan  of  General 
Hernandez,  carried  on  the  struggle  and  finally 
drove  out  Andrade.  The  latter’s  forces,  how¬ 
ever,  made  a  fierce  resistance  at  Puerto  Oabello 
in  a  two  days’  battle.  About  three  hundred 
were  killed  on  both  sides :  and  the  beautiful 
sea- port  town  has  been  devastated  by  a  heavy 
bombardment.  The  liberated  Hernandez  has 
in  turn  revolted  against  Oastro,  who  was  driven 
by  ambition  to  oust  his  former  chief  and  aspire 
to  the  Presidency  himself.  Most  South  Ameri¬ 
can  revolutions  are  of  the  French  duel  variety. 
This  is  a  bloody  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Asia  is  again  a  centre  of  interest.  American 
policy  in  China  is  being  largely  discussed  on 
the  continent  and  in  England :  and  both  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  seem  to  count  on  the  United 
States  for  moral  and  physical  support.  We 
have  no  political  ambition  in  China ;  and  do 
not  aspire  to  any  special  commercial  privileges 
in  any  portion  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But 
our  policy  there  is  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  trade  on  equal  terms  with  all  other 
nations  of  the  world.  This  is  near  enough  to 
the  “opeu  door”  policy  of  England  to  make 
her  consider  us  as  au  active  ally  in  her  Eastern 
program.  _ 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  been 
negotiating  of  late  with  Germany  and  Russia 


along  these  lines.  Both  governments  have 
been  asked  to  confirm  our  treaties  with  China, 
not  only  as  to  ports  over  which  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  sovereignty,  but  as  to  all  over  which 
their  power  may  be  extended  hereafter.  Both 
have  given  oral  assurance  that  this  will  be 
done.  The  United  States  would  like  written 
assurances  in  the  place  of  mere  promises.  Just 
how  far  our  demands  have  been  pushed  along 
those  lines  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Proba¬ 
bly  not  to  the  extent  of  a  peremptory  demand, 
as  rumor  reported  it.  Our  nation  is  much  re¬ 
spected  at  present ;  and  doubtless  both  Russia 
and  Germany  will  not  hesitate  to  accede  to 
any  reasonable  requests. 

The  support  given  by  the  United  States  to 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  in  the  far  East  will 
doubtless  be  sympathetic  rather  than  active, 
and  from  the  political  outlook  nothing  more 
will  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come.  France 
is  occupied  by  internal  questions.  Russia  has 
other  matters  to  think  of  just  at  present.  And 
Germany  is  inclined  rather  to  follow  suit  than 
resist  efforts  for  free  competition.  The  com¬ 
mercial  struggle  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
century  will  show  her  no  mean  rival  for  first 
honors.  Far  from  being  of  an  alarming  nature, 
the  situation  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  now 
most  favorable.  New  free  ports  are  being 
granted.  The  railroads  are  opening  unknown 
commercial  fields,  and  the  sluggish  Chinese 
nature  is  being  fused  with  the  fire  of  Western 
enterprise  and  civilization  more  rapidly  than 
many  realize.  _ 

Japan  seems  to  be  courting  a  war  with 
Russia.  There  is  an  increased  tension  existing 
between  the  two  nations  over  the  control  of 
Korea.  Japan  is  now  second  only  to  England 
in  naval  strength ;  and  she  is  sending  hurry 
orders  to  the  various  builders  of  her  newest 
battle  ships.  ‘‘The  Japanese  are  convinced 
that  to  permit  Russia  to  acquire  Korea  or  es¬ 
tablish  Russian  ascendency  in  northern  China 
would  be  strategically,  politically  and  com¬ 
mercially  a  deadly  menace  to  Japan’s  rapidly 
developing  strength.” 

It  seems  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  island  kingdom  to  make  a  determined 
stand.  Japan  has  been  biding  her  time  of  ven¬ 
geance  for  three  years.  She  never  forgave 
Russia  for  her  seizure  of  Port  Arthur  and  that 
vicinity,  but  np  to  the  present  the  land  of  the 
Czar  has  been  too  strong  for  open  resistance. 

Japan  needs  no  allies.  Her  fleet  is  superior 
td  the  Russian  and  French  combined.  With 
the  Siberian  railroad  so  far  from  completed, 
Russia  would  be  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
The  combination  of  so  many  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  has  given  Japan  an  opportunity  that 
may  not  soon  recur.  She  has  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  a  flat  refusal  to  grant  a  foothold  on  the 
sea  front  of  Massampo  Harbor,  Korea. 

There  might  be  war  but  for  one  fact.  Russia 
is  . on  the  brink  of  a  great  financial  crisis.  For 


a  long  time  she  has  been  pecuniarily  involved. 
A  series  of  bad  years  and  an  immense  outlay 
in  self-development  have  practically  exhausted 
all  her  recourses.  The  Czar’s  recent  visit  to 
Germany  was  influenced  partly  by  a  desire  to 
effect  another  loan  there.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  proposed  loan  has  failed,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expenses  yet  to  be  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  the  Trans  Siberian  Railroad. 
Whether  the  crash  will  be  averted  or  not  is 
a  question  hard  to  answer.  Until  that  answer 
is  given  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Russia  will 
enter  upon  a  long  and  enormously  expensive 
war  with  prosperous  Japan. 


The  news  from  South  Africa  has  lately 
been  of  an  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  char¬ 
acter.  Reported  attacks  upon  Kimberley, 
Ladysmith  and  Mafeking  are  largely  only  on 
the  hearsay  evidence  of  natives.  The  ofiBcial 
reports  from  all  three  besieged  places  show  the 
garrisons  holding  their  own.  The  situation  at 
Ladysmith  is  the  most  precarious  one.  The 
English  public  is  alarmed  that  there  is  such 
an  entire  absence  of  news  of  any  importance 
from  General  White.  If  the  town  can  hold 
out  until  the  last  of  November,  General  Butler 
is  confident  all  danger  in  Natal  will  be  over. 
America  is  evenly  divided  in  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Boers.  A  quick  war 
and  a  decisive  one  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  all. 
Therefore  the  delay  at  Ladysmith  is  much  more 
unsatisfactory  to  the  true  friend  of  peace  than 
a  decisive  Boer  victory  would  be.  Let  either 
side  win,  if  only  that  will  bring  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  unnecessary  and  cruel  war. 

Our  own  ‘‘little  fight”  at  the'Philippines  is 
becoming  more  interesting  every  day.  Agni- 
naldo  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  so  that  his 
only  road  of  escape  seems  to  be  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Indeed  the  better  portion  of  ^Agninaldo 
has  already  been  captured.  A'large'part  of  bis 
property,  his  private  secretary  and  seven  of 
his  officers  were  taken  by  Colonel  Hayes  on 
Sunday.  The  Philippine  forces  seem  pushed 
to  their  last  extremity.  However  as  they  have 
been  in  some  exceedingly  tight  places  before 
this,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  crow  after 
the  victory  rather  than  before.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  present  campaign  will  not 
come  to  a  crisis  in  a  few  days.  If  only  peace 
come  quickly  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
be  a  generous  victor.  The  country  at  large  is 
tired  of  the  war ;  even  though  so  many  feel 
that  it  was  necessary  and  a^matter  of  duty  on 
our  part.  _ 

The  elections  are  over  with  both  parties 
apparently  beaming  with  victory.  President 
McKinley  is  endowed  with  new  courage  by  the 
result  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Bryan  announces  him¬ 
self  more  than  satisfied.  Boss  Platt  feels  sev¬ 
eral  years  younger  over  the  tremendous  Repub¬ 
lican  victory  in  the  Empire  State.  Boss  Croker 
is  so  elated  over  the  Tammany  triumph  that 
he  is  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  to  England  to  work 
off  his  buoyant  spirits.  Only  in  Kentucky  is 
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there  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Mr. 
Goebel  claims  he  has  been  wickedly  cheated, 
Mr.  Taylor  that  Goebel  has  not  cheated  as 
mnch  as  he  intended  to.  Whether  the  coart  or 
the  revolver  will  settle  the  question  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  true  American  must  feel  pleased  at 
seeing  everyone  so  well  satisfied.  It  seldom  bap  • 
pens  that  everybody  wins.  Golden  Buie  Jones 
seems  to  have  scored  an  unconscious  success 
in  American  politics.  He,  by  the  way,  has 
announced  himself  as  one  of  the  most  jubilant 
victors  of  the  campaign.  "Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  ’  ’ 

THE  PRESBYTERV  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  body  met  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  The 
room  was  crowded,  many  representatives  of 
other  Presbyteries  being  present.  The  Rev. 
David  G.  Wylie  D.D.  was  appointed  Vice- 
Moderator,  and  the  Revs.  John  G.  Bliss  D.D., 
Charles  A.  Stoddard  D.D.,  Jesse  F.  Forbes 
D.D.  with  Elders  Scott  Foster  and  H.  W. 
Jessup  were  appointed  Moderator’s  Council. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gnthbert  Hall  D.D.  was 
received  into  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Russell  Jr.  was  called  to  the  Harlem  Church, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  bis  installa¬ 
tion  on  the  evening  of  November  16. 

At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke 
D.  D.  the  Presbytery  approved  the  action  of  the 
Brick  Church  in  extending  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
M.  D.  Babcock  D.D.  of  Baltimore;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  Revs.  George  Alexander 
D.D.,  Charles  A.  Stoddard  D.D.  and  Wilton 
Merle  Smith  D.D.  was  appointed  to  counsel 
and  assist  the  Brick  Church  in  this  matter. 
The  Church  Extension  Committee  through  its 
chairman.  Dr.  van  Dyke,  made  a  brief 
report. 

The  committee  on  the  McGiffert  case  made 
its  report  through  the  chairman.  Dr.  Sample. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  private  circu¬ 
lation  among  the  members  of  the  Presbytery. 
Papers  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Drs’.  Howard 
Agnew  Johnston,  Francis  Brown  and  Henry 
van  Dyke  suggesting  possible  alternative  ac¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  print  their  papers 
in  connection  with  the  committee’s  report. 
Final  action  in  the  McGiffert  case  was  de¬ 
fend  until  the  December  meeting. 


The  Order  of  St.  Christopher,  of  whose  organ¬ 
ization  and  ideals  we  published  an  account 
some  weeks  ago,  has  been  offered  the  temporary 
and  perhaps  permanent  use  of  a  noble  old  estate 
in  College  Point,  which  has  been  used  as  an 
orphanage  for  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  are 
now  to  be  taken  to  Nyack  and  seven  little  boys 
are  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Brothers.  The 
earnest  desire  of  the  Order  is  to  make  the 
Chapter  honse  at  College  Point  the  centre  for 
training  up  boys  who  will  make  good  men, 
splendid  men  and  good  citizens,  and  they  ask 
the  people  to  give  them  their  pravers  and  their 
help  in  it.  This  work  of  the  Oraer  of  St. 
Christopher  is  not  new.  It  has  already  been 
fully  tested  at  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm 
where  the  work  begun  by  the  Brothers  is  still 
going  on.  The  great  work  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Christopher  is  to  make  its  chapter  bouse  a 
training  school  for  institutional  workers.  It 
will  need  ten  candidates  at  once,  both  brothers 
and  sisters.  There  are  no  vows,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  work  under  its  methods  and  under 
the  impulse  of  Christ’s  love.  Mr.  William  M.F. 
Round,  the  Brother  Director,  is  generally  at 
the  office  of  the  Prison  Association,  185  East 
Fifteenth  street,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  from  10  to  12,  and  will  be  very  glad  to 
give  any  further  information  regarding  the 
Order,  to  receive  any  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  or  gifts  for  the  support  of  the  work  at 
College  Point. 


CHRISTIANS  UNDER  A  CLOUD. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

It  is  not  every  Christian  who  walks  in  a  con¬ 
stant  sunshine  and  carries  within  him  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  a  happy  heart.  There  are  quite  too 
many  who  spend  most  of  their  time  under  a 
cloud.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  who  leads  a 
reputable  life  before  the  community ;  but  in 
his  own  heart  lies  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
donbts  that  rob  him  of  his  spiritnal  peace.  He 
has  become  a  chronic  doubter ;  and  what  the 
Apostle  Thomas  was  for  a  single  evening,  he  is 
for  nearly  every  day  and  night  of  his  uncom¬ 
fortable  existence.  It  has  become  habitual 
with  him  to  distrust  Grod’s  promises,  and  some¬ 
times  to  distrust  his  own  conversion.  He  sel¬ 
dom  knows  what  it  is  to  grasp  a  divinely 
revealed  tmth  firmly  and  cling  to  it,  and  rest 
on  it,  and  grow  by  it,  as  his  own  body  eats 
and  thrives  on  bis  daily  food.  If  the  Apostle 
Paul  should  come  to  him  and  say,  "I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,’’  he  wonld  be  very  apt 
to  reply,  ‘‘How  do  yon  know  it?  I  never  have 
any  clear  assurance.  I  sometimes  donbt  if  ever 
Jesus  Christ  redeemed  me,  or  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  converted  me.  I  am  enrolled  on 
the  cbnrch-record  as  a  ‘  believer,  ’  and  yet  I  am 
very  often  a  terrible  doubter.  ’  ’ 

That  is  very  true,  my  friend,  and  it  is  your 
own  fanlt.  The  man  that  does  that  wretched 
doubting  walks  in  your  shoes.  It  is  not  an¬ 
other  person’s  sin  against  you  that  robs  you  of 
peace,  but  your  own  sin  against  your  own  soul, 
and  against  your  forbearing  Master.  It  is  yonr 
besetting  sin.  God  commands  you  to  believe 
his  word,  and  you  disobey.  Jesus  Christ  bids 
you  look  to  him,  and  you  look  away ;  to  lay 
hold  of  him  and  trust  him,  and  you  stand  off 
and  question  his  truthfulness,  and  love  and 
power.  He  promises  you  that  if  you  will 
honestly  strive  to  obey  his  commandments,  and 
will  sincerely  seek  the  grace  that  is  sufficient 
for  yon,  he  will  answer  yonr  prayers.  You 
are  no  exceptional  character.  If  Paul  received 
from  Christ  pardon  and  peace  and  power  and 
assnrance  of  hope,  and  spiritual  joy  under 
fierce  trials,  so  can  you.  I  fear  that  there  is  a 
subtle  self-conceit  in  your  heart,  which  pre¬ 
tends  that  what  sufficed  for  Paul  and  for 
millions  of  other  Christians  is  not  clear 
enough,  or  strong  enough,  or  efficacious  enough 
for  yon. 

In  addition  to  a  self-conceit  of  which  you 
may  not  be  fully  conscious,  you  are  guilty  of 
no  little  obstinacy  in  cherishing  your  doubts. 
You  hold  fast  to  them  instead  of  holding  fast 
to  him  who  died  to  save  you.  When  these 
harrassing  doubts  come  to  the  door  of  your 
heart,  instead  of  bolting  it  in  their  face,  yon 
let  them  in,  and  parley  with  them  and  harbor 
them.  Your  duty  is  to  treat  them  as  sum¬ 
marily  as  Joseph  treated  the  wanton  proposal 
of  Potiphar’s  impudent  wife.  To  every  skepti¬ 
cal  whisper  of  your  tempter,  say  ‘‘Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan!’’  Pray  for  more  faith. 
Grasp  hold  of  a  promise  as  sinking  Peter 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  omnipotent  Master. 
Be  done  with  your  pitiful  ‘‘ifs’’,  and  lay  hold 
of  Christ’s  immutable  ‘‘m7Z«’’  and  “shalls.” 
You  listen  to  Satan  more  than  you  listen  to 
your  Saviour.  The  wretched  habit  you  have 
contracted  of  disbelieving  the  Lord  Jesus  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  tippler  must  deal  with  his 
habit  of  indulging  in  intoxicants.  Yon  must 
break  it  up,  or  it  will  break  you  down.  Fix 
your  grasp  on  the  loving  Son  of  God,  and  say 
to  yourself,  ‘‘If  I  go  on  any  longer  in  this  way, 
I  shall  become  an  infidel  and  an  outcast.  I 
will  be  done  with  the  devil,  and  cling  to  Christ 
if  I  perish.  Lord,  I  believe',  help  thou  my 
accursed  unbelief  I  ’  ’ 

Depend  upon  it  that  you  will  never  attain 
any  sunshine  of  spiritual  peace,  or  any  power, 
until  you — in  divine  help  and  strength— over¬ 
come  this  deplorable  habit  of  doubting.  What 


have  you  ever  gained  by  it?  How  much  has 
it  cost  you?  And  if  you  expect  to  rely  on 
Christ  in  the  dying  hour,  why  not  do  it  now? 
It  is  said  that  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  the 
famous  Swiss  historian  of  the  Reformation, 
was  sorely  troubled  with  donbts  daring  his 
student  days.  He  went  to  his  old  experienced 
teacher  for  help.  The  old  man  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  donbts,  saying,  ‘‘Were  I  to  rid  you 
of  these,  others  would  come.  There  is  a  shorter 
way  of  destroying  them.  Let  Jesns  Christ  be 
really  to  you  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savionr; 
and  his  light  will  dispel  the  darkness,  and  his 
Spirit  will  lead  you  into  all  truth.  ’  ’  That  old 
man  was  right.  He  saw  the  fatal  habit  which 
the  young  man  was  acquiring ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  glorious  Sun  of  righteousness  could 
alone  scatter  the  clouds  that  make  so  many 
lives  dark  and  dreary.  I  remember  that  once 
when  a  famous  infidel  book  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  certain  ministerial  circle,  grand 
old  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  said  to  ns,  ‘‘Breth¬ 
ren,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  my  own  mind 
that  were  worse  than  any  or  all  infidel  writers 
could  suggest;  I  have  in  the  strength  of  Jesus 
Christ  conquered  all  these;  why  should  I  care 
what  the  skeptics  have  to  say?’’ 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  saying 
that  many  professing  Christians  are  under  a 
cloud  caused  by  indulgence  in  sinful  practices. 
Their  transgressions,  like  a  thick  cloud,  sep¬ 
arate  between  God  and  their  own  souls ;  the 
divine  countenance  is  hidden  as  in  an  awful 
eclipse.  Spiritual  declension  is  always  fatal  to 
spiritnal  peace.  No  church -member  who 
neglects  prayer  and  the  house  of  God,  who 
pursues  crooked  paths  in  business,  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  secret  tippling  or  unclean  Insts,  or 
who  is  unfaithful  to  his  word  with  men  and 
his  vows  with  God,  can  ever  expect  to  enjoy  a 
blessed  ‘  ‘  assurance  of  hope.  ’  ’  That  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  description  which  Bunyan  drew  of  certain 
backsliders  who  having  turned  off  over  a 
‘‘stile’’  from  the  King’s  highway,  were  left  to 
grope  among  the  tombs  under  the  shadow  of  a 
dark  and  lonely  mountain.  As  Christian 
looked  at  them,  his  eyes  gushed  forth  in  tears. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  such  backsliders  awak¬ 
ened  out  of  their  guilty  condition  by  some 
alarming  providence  and  crying  out,  ‘  ‘  Where 
is  now  my  hope?’’  If  any  who  are  under  such 
a  cloud  should  read  this  paragraph  I  would  say 
to  him,  or  to  her — you  may  find  yonr  lost 
‘‘hope’’  where  Peter  found  his  when  he  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly.  You  may  find  it,  in 
penitence  and  confession,  at  the  cross  of  Christ 
Jesus.  And  when,  after  your  return  to  obedi¬ 
ence  and  right  living  the  forgiving  love  of 
Christ  has  lifted  away  the  cloud,  you  will  feel 
as  Lazarus  must  have  felt  when  he  was  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  tomb,  and  back  again  in  his 
home. 


THE  IDEAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  MANHOOD :  AN 
APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  Ph.D. 

This  is  a  week  specially  set  apart  for  prayer 
for  young  men.  It  is  a  time  to  turn  our 
thoughts  most  earnestly,  inquiringly  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  the  problems  of  youth  in  the 
home,  school  and  college,  in  professional  and 
business  walks  of  life.  As  we  do  so,  we  face 
a  great  pillar  of  strength  in  our  social  life. 
The  aged  Apostle  John,  contemplating  this 
theme  said:  ‘‘I  have  written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are  strong.  ’  ’  Oh,  the  strength 
of  young  men!  Any  normal,  healthy  young 
man  who  does  not  feel  the  thrill  of  strength 
and  power  is  not  worth  mnch  to  the  home, 
church  or  state.  We  too  often  pray  only  for 
the  cripples  and  the  wanderers ;  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  to  pray  rather  for  those  who  are  strong. 
God-fearing  and  true. 

For  us,  then,  who  are  young  men — because 
I  write  as  a  young  man  to  young  men — this  is 
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a  week  of  privilege.  Its  distinct  object  is  the 
awakening,  the  renewing,  and  the  deepening 
of  our  spiritnal  lives.  Therefore  the  thought 
I  would  bring  to  yon  now  is:  The  Ideal  of 
Christian  Manhood,  what  it  means  and  what 
it  promises  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 

What  does  Christian  manhood  mean?  Let  ns 
disabuse  our  minds  of  some  things  which  we 
too  often  think  it  means.  Neither  the  Chnrch 
nor  society  has  any  need  of  the  long- faced, 
solemn,  morbidly  introspective,  very-good-on- 
one-day  of-the  week  type  of  piety.  It  is  qnite 
a  different  thing  to  be  earnest,  and  with  a 
certain  large  sympathy  and  charity,  to  be 
mindful  even  of  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  a 
sinful  world.  The  sort  of  piety  that  can  be 
kept  at  a  somewhat  even  guage  from  Sunday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  long  run.  Neither  does  the  ideal 
of  Christian  manhood  mean  de-vitalized  or  de- 
individualized  beings,  slaves  to  a  ritual,  to 
priestcraft,  or  to  Church  creeds  and  standards 
in  which  one  does  not  believe.  It  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter  if  you  can  honestly  and  charitably 
waive  some  personal  preferences,  if  need  be, 
for  the  greater  gains  of  fellowship  in  organ¬ 
ized  religious  bodies  and  still  keep  in  touch 
with  vital  truth  through  the  various  interpre¬ 
tations  of  imperfect  human  formulae  about 
truth.  If  this  is  not  possible  within  the  limits 
of  one  church,  try  another,  and  even  if  there 
is  no  room  in  any  church,  still  hold  fast  always 
to  the  ideal  of  Christian  manhood. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  young  men  that  there  is 
no  place  in  this  ideal  for  hypocrisy  or  selfish¬ 
ness.  Older  men  sometimes  think  to  cover  up 
hypocrisy  and  succeed  in  deceiving  themselves, 
but  the  normal  instincts  of  a  young  man  are 
usually  quick  to  detect  and  prompt  to  despise 
anything  that  savors  of  hypocrisy.  Of  selfish¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds,  the  world  has  already  too 
much  to  put  any  premium  upon  self-contained 
and  self-satisfied  Christians.  No,  Christian 
manhood  means  none  of  these  things,  neither 
sanctimonionsness,  devitalization,  lack  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  hypocrisy  nor  selfishness.  These 
are  not  elements  of  strength  and  would  consti¬ 
tute  no  basis  of  appeal  to  young  men  because 
they  are  strong. 

Christian  manhood,  however,  does  mean  just 
that  which  tests  strength  and  that  which 
enables  a  strong  man  to  show  his  strength. 
It  means,  first  of  all,  a  man  with  a  founda¬ 
tion.  Its  ideal  is  built  on  the  thought  of  God 
and  of  a  divine  plan  in  the  universe,  without 
which  life  is  meaningless  and  the  world  a 
dreary  waste  of  tempest-tossed  souls.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  means  hope  which  comes  from 
breadth  of  view.  It  looks  out  upon  distant 
climes  and  times  as  well  as  upon  the  all-per¬ 
vading  present  and  feels  sure,  despite  the  mis¬ 
steps,  of  final  victory.  Thirdly,  it  means  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  ascetic  who  withdraws  from  the 
world-strife  stands  for  a  degenerate  form  of 
Christian  manhood.  Activity  for  activity’s 
sake  and  the  quest  of  service  that  knows  no 
such  thing  as  defeat — these  are  its  first  fruits. 
A  great  military  strategist  said  that  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Waterloo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
in  reality  several  times  defeated,  but  that 
neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  knew  it  and  so  they 
went  on  to  victory.  Fourth,  it  means  altruism, 
not  mawkish  sentimentality,  but  God-centered 
rather  than  self-centered  lives,  and  service  for 
others  whereby  we  may,  in  the  passing  throng, 
contribute  our  mite  to  the  welfare  of  the  race. 
Do  not  such  attributes  of  manhood  appeal  to 
the  best  that  is  in  us  all?  Does  any  other  type 
of  manhood  offer  so  much?  The  world  has  pro¬ 
duced,  outside  the  influences  of  Christianity, 
splendid  specimens  of  manhood,  and  though 
isolated  gems,  they  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
ret  iu  their  exceptional  rarity,  they  scarcely 
combine  all  the  real  traits  of  Christian  man¬ 
hood  nor  can  they  formulate  so  good  an  ideal 


for  others.  We  must  look  to  the  Christ  pattern 
and  to  the  living  Christ  ideal  for  that  which 
inspires,  uplifts  and  satisfles. 

What  does  the  ideal  of  Christian  manhood 
promise  ns?  It  promises  usefulness.  No  one 
wants  his  life  to  be  a  blank.  There  never  was 
greater  need  in  society  for  men  of  untiring 
activity,  sure  of  their  foundations,  full  of 
hope  and  of  readiness  for  service  in  the  com¬ 
munity  than  just  now.  Large  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  unmeasured  success  are  waiting 
for  all  who  will  fulfill  these  conditions.  We 
are  undoubtedly  living  in  a  time  when  there 
is  not  even  a  temporary  disadvantage  in 
possessing  the  wider  spiritnal  outlook,  because 
it  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  even  temporary,  as  it  has  always  been 
of  permanent  success,  measured  in  the  light 
of  infinite  time  and  of  God’s  laws.  It  prom¬ 
ises  freedom;  freedom  from  self,  from  the 
worry  of  an  aimless  existence,  from  the  curse 
of  sloth  and  indifference  which  overtakes  the 
worldly  man.  It  promises  growth  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Growth  depends  much  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  opening  up  of  latent  powers  and  of 
unsuspected  capacities.  A  large  ideal  of  life 
aud  one  demanding  vigorous  and  persistent 
effort  furnishes  such  an  opportunity.  Happi¬ 
ness  comes  from  the  growing  consciousness  of 
adjustment  to  our  largest  possible  environ¬ 
ment,  wherein  we  touch  life  on  all  possible 
sides,  and  from  the  pleasnrableness  of  the 
very  activity  which  a  large  ideal  demands. 
Lastly,  it  promises  a  rich  reward.  In  one  of 
the  books  of  Plato’s  Republic,  Socrates  asks 
the  aged  Gephalus,  what  old  age  has  to  say 
of  life.  Does  the  retrospect  bring  joy  or  sad¬ 
ness?  Cephalns  replies  that  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  seem  to  find  old  age  irksome,  and 
that  they  are  full  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their 
powers,  but  not  so  with  himself,  because  he 
rejoices  in  his  freedom  from  passion  and  contest 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  past  victories 
over  temptations  to  injustice  in  dealings  with 
his  fellowmen.  So  with  ns,  times  of  retro¬ 
spect  must  needs  come  in  the  eternal  years, 
and  then  shall  any  other  ideal  than  that  of 
Christian  manhood  seem  to  have  been  more 
worthy  of  our  powers,  and  shall  the  struggle 
have  been  in  vain? 

The  Church  of  God,  of  whatever  earthly 
name,  bids  us  young  men  accept  the  ideal  of 
Christian  manhood  and  join  with  her  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  bright  for  the  time  that  now  is  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  To  this  end  our  prayers 
reach  out  this  week,  in  a  special  manner, 
and  with  the  added  power  of  concerted  effort, 
for  the  young  men  of  this  land,  that  they  may 
be  fired  anew  with  a  zeal  for  righteousness 
and  for  Christian  service. 

University  or  Pennsylvania. 


EARTHLY  THINHM  FIK8T,  THEN  HEAYENLT 
THINGS. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch. 

I  suppose  that  all  this  discussion  which  now 
occupies  so  much  of  public  attention  concerning 
the  future  life,  is  valuable  and  helpful.  Peace 
comes  out  of  tribulation,  truth  out  of  conten¬ 
tion.  But  during  these  past  few  months  I  have 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  Christ’s  answer 
to  a  certain  man  who  came  to  him  desiring  to 
discuss  the  future  life  and  other  great  mys¬ 
teries.  Nicodemns  had  heard  Christ  talk  of 
love  and  service  and  purity,  and  had  not  been 
greatly  interested.  It  was  not  till  Christ 
spoke  of  great  spiritual  entities  that  Nicodemns 
felt  moved  to  seek  an  interview  with  him. 
And  then  Christ  turns  to  him  and  says,  “If  I 
have  told  yon  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe 
not,  how  shall  you  believe  if  I  tell  yon  heav¬ 
enly  things.’’  The  trouble  with  Nicodemns 
was  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  high  spiritual 
verities  before  he  had  made  the  common  vir¬ 
tues  of  life  a  reality. 


I  suppose  hardly  anyone  reaches  maturity' 
without  wondering,  in  some  degree,  about  the 
future.  Everyone  has  his  idea  of  heaven ;  no 
one  but  the  bigot  feels  very  sure  that  his  idea 
is  correct.  After  all  our  yearning  and  guess¬ 
ing  we  have  to  come  back  to  this  principle  of 
Christ’s  and  remember  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  of  heaven  is  to  know  earth  well.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  let  the  question  of  eternal  punishment 
and  God’s  purposes  in  the  next  world  sink  out 
of  our  minds  for  awhile,  suppose  we  stop  argu¬ 
ing  about  heaven  and  its  delights— whether  we 
shall  have  bodies  and  know  each  other  and 
wear  crowns  and  play  harps,  or  not,  and  begiu 
to  fit  ourselves  to  come  into  the  presence  of 
God  wherever  it  may  be,  here  or  there.  This 
we  know,  that  God  is  the  same  God,  the  same 
Father  there  and  here.  Let  ns  begin  to  know 
him  now,  open  our  hearts  to  his  incoming, 
become  one  with  him  here,  then  we  are  one 
with  him  forever. 

Before  we  worry  over  future  raptures  we 
ought  to  be  sure  that  we  have  tasted  the 
angelic  raptures  of  earth,  known  love  and 
praise  and  service  here.  I  know  many  good 
people  who  will  cut  a  sorry  figure  praising 
God  in  heaven,  if  I  can  judge  anything  by  the 
way  they  praise  him  here.  You  father,  you 
mother,  do  you  want  to  know  what  heavem 
is  like?  Go  and  make  your  home  a  type  of 
heaven,  bring  heaven  down  into  your  family. 
You  will  thus  learn  more  of  it  in  one  day  than 
yon  can  learn  from  all  the  sermons  and  pre- 
millenial  pamphlets  yon  might  read  in  a  year. 
You,  my  young  friend,  say  that  you  have 
doubts-  of  immortality?  Well,  lay  aside  your 
doubts,  and  go  out  into  the  world  and  begin 
living  now  as  though  you  believed  yourself 
immortal,  a  son  of  God ;  catch  hold  of  eternal 
principles ;  form  your  plans,  choose  your  ideals 
on  an  eternal  basis,  then  see  how  soon  yon  will 
begin  to  feel  yourself  as  made  for  life,  not 
death ;  see  how  soon  you  will  realize  your 
heirship  to  heaven.  Jesus  could  not  talk  with 
his  disciples  about  heaven  until  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  with  him  all  earth  had  to  give.  In 
the  early  days  he  talks  to  them  of  the  common 
virtues,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  after 
they  have  realized  these,  after  they  have  lived 
with  him  three  years,  then,  at  that  last  meal 
together  he  talks  to  them  of  heavenly  things. 
The  vision  of  the  Holy  City  seen  by  John,  can¬ 
not  mean  much  to  one  who  has  not  realized 
that  kingdom  of  love  and  service  Jesus  insti¬ 
tuted  on  this  earth. 

So  if  we  want  to  climb  the  mountain  top^ 
to  get  the  far  view,  we  must  first  learn  to 
walk  on  the  level  lowlands.  If  we  want  to 
enter  God’s  heavenly  college  we  must  first  pass 
through  the  schools  of  earth.  Heaven  begun 
on  earth  is  the  truth  that  makes  the  heaven 
to  come  credible.  “They  the  mind  of  Christ 
discern,  who  lean  like  John  upon  his  breast.  ’  ’ 
There  is  a  path  to  heaven,  but  it  lies  straight 
through  this  world.  So  no  heaven  until  we 
have  learned  earth ;  no  algebra  until  we  have 
learned  arithmetic.  No  heavenly  things  from 
Jesus  until  we  have  lived  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  If  we  want  glimpses  of  heaven  we 
must  be  sure  we  have  seen  the  earth.  Few 
of  ns  have  so  exhausted  earthly  things,  that 
we  need  worry  much  over  heavenly  things. 


The  Rev.  W.  V.  Jeffries  read  a  paper  on  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Bible  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  Bloomington  Presbytery  (of  which  he  is 
the  Stated  Clerk),  which  met  the  views  of 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  so  well  as  to 
receive  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks— the  brethren  all  rising  to  their  feet. 


The  Rev.  E.  G.  McKinley  is  hoping  to  re¬ 
sume  his  work  at  Crystal  River,  Fla.,  he  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
malarial  fever. 
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BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS. 

The  proceedings  of  Presbytery  last  Monday 
with  regard  to  Dr.  McGiffert  were  not  made 
public.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Until  the 
Presbytery  has  reached  a  final  conclusion  in 
the  matter  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  taken  into  its  confidence. 

It  was  of  course  opeu  to  the  Presbytery  to 
stand  upon  its  manifest  risrht  and  simply  de¬ 
cide  either  that  there  was  no  ground  for  action 
in  Dr.  McGiffert’s  case,  or  that  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient  to  take  action.  In  either  event  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  secrecy.  But 
this  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  it  was  not  even  to  be  desired. 
A  certain  degree  of  deliberation  is  due  to  that 
body  of  men  in  the  Church  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  cause  o  Christ  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  trial  for  heresy.  We  confidently 
hope  that  they  will  see  things  differently  some 
day ;  but  meanwhile  we  must  not  attempt  to 
force  their  consent. 

As  to  the  other  possible  actions,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Presbytery  would  have  de¬ 
cided  that  there  was  no  reason  for  holding  Dr. 
McGiffert  to  be  unsound  on  certain  points. 
Probably  the  majority  of  Presbytery  honestly 
believe  that  Dr.  McGiffert’s  views  are  un¬ 
sound.  If  the  only  course  open  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  had  been  to  act  upon  its  intellectual  con¬ 
victions,  the  result  would  probably  have  been 
a  decision  to  try  Dr.  McGiffert  for  heresy. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  course.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency,  being  a  moral  question,  is 
paramount.  Three  papers  were  presented  to 
Presbytery  on  Monday,  by  men  of  eminent  in¬ 
fluence,  each  holding  different  views  as  to  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  teaching,  but  all  recommending 
the  same  action  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston 
certainly  differs  from  Dr.  McGiffert.  Yet  he 
recommended  that  the  case  should  be  now 
dropped,  “the  truth  having  been  sufficiently 
defended’  ’  by  action  already  ■  taken.  Prof. 
Francis  Brown  no  doubt  is  more  nearly  in  har. 
mouy  with  Professor  McGiffert  than  either  Dr. 
Johnston  or  Dr.  van  Dyke,  who  spoke  later. 
Yet  his  recommendation  that  the  case  be 
dropped  was  based  on  substantially  the  same 
arguments  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnston,  and  the 
genuineness  of  Professor  Brown’s  zeal  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Dr. 
van  Dyke’s  recommendation  of  the  same  action 
comes  with  peculiar  force.  He  is  greatly  be¬ 
loved  in  this  Presbytery,  and  never  more  so 
than  now  that  he  is  abont  to  leave  it.  His 
views  are  well  known  to  be  as  moderate  as 
they  are  broad  and  intelligent ;  bis  zeal  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church  is  clouded  by  no  lack  of 
perspicacity  as  to  its  large  and  lasting  inter¬ 
ests;  and  at  the  present  moment  his  utterances 
have  the  force  of  his  new  connection  with 
Princeton.  That  Dr.  van  Dyke,  while  admit¬ 
ting  that  a  majority  of  Presbytery,  including 
himself,  are  not  in  accord  with  the  doctrines 
of  Professor  McGiffert,  should  stand  as  the 
representative  of  that  majority  to  counsel  no 
action  in  the  case,  must  have  great  weight 
not  only  with  Presbytery,  but  with  that  large 
public  whom  Presbytery  is  bound  to  consider. 

For  there  is  a  larger  public  interested  in  this 


cause  than  even  the  great  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  opinion  of  this  public  Presbytery  is 
bound  to  consider.  It  is  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  great  Christian  public  earnestly 
deprecate  a  heresy  trial,  and  will  strongly  dis¬ 
approve  if  our  Church  enters  upon  one.  And 
what  in  that  case  will  be  the  result? 

“  Since, ’’ said  the  framers  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  “ecclesiastical  discipline  must  be  purely 
moral  or  spiritual  in  its  object  ...  it  can 
derive  no  force  whatever  but  from  its  own 
justice,  the  approbation  of  an  impartial  public 
and  the  countenance  and  blessing  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  Universal.’’  That  the 
trial  of  Dr.  McGiffert  for  heresy  would  utterly 
fail  of  “the  approbation  of  an  impartial  pub¬ 
lic’’  is  certain.  Not  a  religious  newspaper  of 
any  standing  outside  of  our  own  Church  but 
has  clearly  expressed  its  conviction  that  such  a 
trial  would  be  a  mistake  or  a  calamity.  No 
church  can  properly  be  indifferent  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Christian  community.  No  church 
is  true  to  its  mission  which  is  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  of  that  large  intelligent  and  con¬ 
scientious  public  which  is  outside  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  communion.  For  our  Church  to  lose  the 
approbation  and  respect  of  this  great  public 
is  not  only  to  put  itself  in  a  ridiculous  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  lose  its  opportunity  to  do  its  Mas¬ 
ter’s  work.  No  church  can  afford  to  stand  for 
its  own  definitions  of  doctrine  at  such  a  price 
as  this. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  action  for  Presbytery 
to  postpone  its  decision  on  the  question  before 
it  until  the  December  meeting.  Such  a  course 
shows  due  consideration  for  those  who  will 
and  for  those  who  will  not  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  prove  to 
be.  It  gives  time  for  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  three  speakers  to  be  duly 
weighed  in  their  bearing  upon  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  gives  time  for  Presbytery  to 
consider  the  result  of  its  action  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large.  It  gives  time  for  the  Spirit  of 
peace  and  of  concord  and  of  a  sound  mind  to 
work  upon  hearts  now  seriously  disturbed  on 
the  question,  What  action  in  this  case  is  for 
the  glory  of  God? 

DR.  VAN  DVKE’.S  RESIGNATION. 

Nothing  in  the  beautiful  letter  in  which  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  presented  to  his*  sorrowing 
congregation  his  resignation  as  pastor  is  more 
impressive  than  the  words  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  new  work :  ‘  *  Last  year  a  call  came  to 
enter  another  field  of  service  in  connection 
with  university  life.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  call 
to  leave  the  ministry  of  Christ,  but  rather  to 
go  into  it  still  deeper.  There  is  no  place  in 
which  the  preaching  of  plain  and  practical 
Christianity  is  more  necessary  than  in  our  col¬ 
leges.  ’  ’  Dr.  van  Dyke  might  have  added,  that 
if  only  the  preacher  is  able  to  gain  and  hold 
their  attention,  there  is  not  in  all  the  world 
a  more  important,  hopeful,  or  responsive  audi¬ 
ence  a  Christian  preacher  can  address,  than  a 
congregation  of  college  students.  To  compel 
this  attention  he  must  be  “plain’’  and  he  must 
be  “practical,’’  as  Dr.  van  Dyke  well  says. 
If  he  is  not,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  greeted 
with  unmistakable  tokens  of  impatience.  For 
youth  is  frank  above  all  other  things.  When 
it  listens,  it  listens  with  enthusiasm.  When 
it  is  listless,  it  is  listless  with  emphasis.  Who¬ 
ever  is  called  to  speak  from  a  college  pulpit 
would  do  well  to  leave  at  home  *  ‘  the  greatest 
effort  of  his  life,  ’  ’  and  to  bring  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  a  brief,  clear  and  sympathetic  sermon,  in 
which  the  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
whether  evangelical  or  ethical,  are  “most 
straightly’’  announced.  If,  like  Dr.  van  Dyke, 
he  can  give  to  such  a  discourse  fine  and  chaste 
literary  form,  so  much  the  better.  But  if  that 
is  beyond  him,  let  him  only  be  short  and  clear 
and  sympathetic  and  practical,  and  verily. 


great  will  be  his  reward.  So  Arnold  preached 
at  Rugby.  So  Newman  preached  at  St.  Mary’s. 
So  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  preached;  and  therefore 
he  has  been  welcomed,  not  only  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  own  university,  but  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell,  Chicago  and  everywhere.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  Princeton  on  her  new  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
our  congratulations  on  her  new  university 
preacher  are  not  heartier. 

IS  THIS  FAIR  TO  THE  CHILDREN? 

It  used  to  be  said  of  a  certain  ultra  upright 
character  that  “he  was  so  straight  he  leaned 
backward.  ’  ’  Something  of  the  same  failing 
appears  to  characterize  the  Chicago  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  We  feel  sure  that  Dr.  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews  is  a  religions  man,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  was  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  fairness  which  an  officer  in  his  position 
should  exercise  that  he  forbade  the  reading 
of  Eipline’s  Recessional  in  the  public  schools. 
Its  deeply  religious  character  he  thought  might 
be  obnoxious  to  those  taxpayers  of  Chicago 
who  are  atheists,  and  justice  to  them  forbade 
its  use. 

Surely  this  is  ‘  ‘  leaning  backwards.  ’  ’  If  all 
the  children  of  Chicago  are  to  grow  up  igno¬ 
rant  of  a  splendid  piece  of  literature  because — 
not  of  its  Christian  teaching,  for  it  has  none 
— but  of  its  purely  theistic  appeal,  “Lord  God 
of  hosts,’’  simply  that  no  injustice  maybe 
done  to  a  possible  half  dozen  children,  is  there 
not  a  gross  unfairness  here?  Is  not  the  law  of 
public  utility  violated  by  such  a  decision, 
with  all  that  it  must  involve:  Twenty  years 
ago  a  writer  in  The  Secularist,  an  English 
journal,  complained  that  there  was  literally 
nothing  for  the  children  of  conscientious  Secu¬ 
larists  to  read.  “All  books  for  English  chil¬ 
dren  are  literally  saturated  in  ‘  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  ’  and  our  children  must  give  up  reading 
unless  we  prepare  a  special  literature  for 
them.’’  The  case  will  be  still  worse  for  the 
scholars  in  our  public  schools  if  the  rule  of 
fairness  adopted  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  to  prevail. 
Not  only  the  children  but  the  more  advanced 
pupils  will  have  to  give  up  reading — except 
the  daily  papers,  expurgated  of  their  “relig¬ 
ious’’  columns — for  not  to  speak  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, 
and  My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee,  there  is  hardly 
a  work  of  literature  worthy  of  the  name  which 
is  not  penetrated  with  religions  feeling. 
Graduates  of  our  High  Schools  will  find  them¬ 
selves  even  more  sadly  handicapped  on  enter¬ 
ing  college  than  they  have  done  since  the  Bible 
was  banished  from  our  public  schools.  College 
professors  tell  us  that  one  explanation  of  the 
interest  in  Bible  study  which  has  been  so 
marked  in  college  life  of  late  is  the  difficulty 
students  find  in  understanding  the  English 
classics,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
Is  it  fair  to  lay  upon  the  children  of  those  tax¬ 
payers  who  are  not  atheists,  the  added  disad¬ 
vantage  of  an  absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  best 
English  literature? 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  popular 
education  and  public  morality  has  of  late  been 
a  very  prominent  one.  It  has  been  claimed, 
with  considerable  support  from  statistics,  that 
crime  increases  with  the  popularizing  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  testimony  of  France  to  that  effect 
has  been  much  insisted  upon.  Between  the 
years  1880  and  1893,  child  crime  in  France 
more  than  doubled,  crime  among  youths  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  more  than  quadrupled. 
But  what  does  France  herself  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  In  1880  public  education  was  wholly 
seoularized ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  relation 
of  cause  to  effect  was  so  clearly  seen  that  one 
day  in  the  week,  Thursday,  was  made  a  holi¬ 
day  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  religious  in¬ 
struction.  It  was,  however,  many  years  before 
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the  logic  of  events  drove  the  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors,  and  later  still  the  Romish  priests,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  McAll  Mission  and  establish  regular 
Thursday  schools  for  religions  instruction ;  and 
meanwhile  the  cry  of  alarm  had  gone  up  from 
statisticians  and  publicists,  that  the  religious 
guides  of  the  people  must  find  a  way  to  redeem 
the  children  of  France  from  the  profound  pes¬ 
simism  which  has  urged  them  to  suicide  and 
crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  experience 
of  England,  where  religion  still  has  a  large 
place  in  popular  education.  The  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Prisons  have  lately  announced  that  the 
Board  Schools  are  bearing  much  “moral”  fruit. 
There  is  “a  great  and  progressive  decrease  in 
the  number  of  sentences  for  serious  crime.  ’  ’ 
Whereas,  before  Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act 
became  law,  the  proportion  of  the  population 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  serious  crime 
used  to  be  from  9  to  13^  per  cent.,  only  £  l-£ 
per  100,000  of  the  population  were  thus  com¬ 
mitted  in  1898.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for 
this  country  to  make  the  costly  mistake  of 
France  in  order  to  learn  where  safety  lies. 
But  to  banish  our  noblest  literature  from  the 
schools  because  it  is  theistic,  or  even  because  it 
may  be  Christian,  would  be  a  counsel  of  cruelty 
to  our  children  such  as  France  in  its  most 
“atheistic”  days  would  never  have  permitted. 

A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT.  LAVING 
OUT  THE  WORK  IN  ADVANCE. 

Tates  County  and  Penn  Tan,  its  county  seat, 
have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  persua¬ 
sive  religious  awakenings  in  all  their  history. 
And  it  began,  like  Pentecost,  with  delibera¬ 
tion.  There  were  days  and  weeks  and  even 
months  of  prayer  and  preparation.  The  whole 
situation  was  looked  over  and  considered ;  the 
difficulties  and  the  combined  forces.  Work  on 
so  large  a  scale  had  never  been  attempted,  at 
least  in  that  quarter,  and  in  its  initiation  so 
long  in  advance  of  the  present  results,  there 
was  a  real  call  for  faith  and  sheer  perseverance 
in  well-doing! 

It  was  on  the  invitation  of  some  who  saw 
the  religious  needs  of  village  and  county,  that 
the  Rev.  William  E.  Geil  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
came  early  in  June  and  conferred  with  a  large 
representative  gathering  of  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  After  hear¬ 
ing  him,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  The  Rev.  Eugene  Haines,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Penn  Tan,  was  made 
chairman  of  a  strong  committee  of  business 
men,  representing  the  several  denominations. 
This  done,  the  work  of  organizing  the  town¬ 
ships  was  promptly  proceeded  with,  and  indeed, 
the  whole  campaign  was  efficiently  supervised. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  occupied  every  place  of  van¬ 
tage,  from  the  cottage  homes  to  the  largest 
churches. 

Beginning  the  first  Monday  evening  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  cottage  meetings  were  held  during  the 
month  in  more  than  a  thousand  homes,  in  the 
villages  and  throughout  the  rural  districts. 
The  second  week  in  September  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  evenings,  evangelistic  meetings  were  held 
in  a  large  number  of  schoolbouses  throughout 
the  county.  Then  the  last  two  weeks  in  the 
month  were  devoted  to  evangelistic  meetings 
in  the  churches  and  church  centres  in  the 
county  outside  of  the  county  seat.  These 
meetings  resulted  in  great  good. 

October  5  the  mass  meetings  began  in  the 
village  of  Penn  Tan,  under  the  immediate 
leadership  of  Mr.  Qeil.  His  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  meetings  known  were  so  effective  and 
his  preaching  of  such  excellence  that  soon  the 
largest  anditorinm  in  the  place,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohurch,  was  packed.  Meetings 
were  held  every  evening,  even  including  Satur¬ 
day  :  and  these  have  been  marked  by  the  mani¬ 
fest  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


The  second  Sunday  afternoon  of  his  stay, 
Mr.  Geil  addressed  the  largest  children’s'meet- 
ing  ever  seen  in  the  place,  and  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  a  meeting  of  men  only  on  the 
snbjeot  of  Personal  Purity.  This  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Opera  House  and  it  was  the  largest 
men’s  meeting  ever  seen  in  Penn  Tan. 

During  the  last  week  all  the  stores  were 
closed  each  evening,  except  Saturday,  at  7 
o’clock,  to  enable  the  employers  and  employed 
to  attend  the  meetings.  Thursday  of  the  same 
week  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  In  the  morning  at  8  o’clock  more  than 
a  hundred  cottage  prayer-meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  village,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
large  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  at  which  time  all  of  the  saloons  of  the 
place  were  closed.  The  Rev.  Eugene  Haines, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
writes : 

“It  is  impossible  to  know  all  the  results  of 
these  meetings,  but  we  know  that  it  has  been 
years  since  Penn  Tan  has  had  such  an  awak¬ 
ening.  Mr.  Geil  has  shown  wonderful  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  resources.  His  plans  of  work 
haviB  been  so  used  and  approved  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches  that  the  churches  will 
continue  to  profit  by  the  impulse  given  for 
months  and  years  to  come,  with  a  minimum 
of  reaction.  While  members  have  been  thus 
helped,  the  churches  will  also  be  made  stronger 
by  the  addition  of  hundreds  who  have  taken  a 
decided  stand  for  Christ  in  these  meetings.” 

Our  correspondent  says  that  Mr.  Geil  asks 
no  remuneration  for  his  services. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  an  article 
on  another  page  describing  the  action  taken 
last  week  by  representatives  of  all  the  Mission 
Boards  which  carry  on  work  in  Japan.  Our 
readers  will  recall  to  mind  that  a  few  months 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Educational 
Department  in  Japan  to  abolish  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  all  private  schools.  As  almost  all  the 
private  schools  of  the  country  are  Mission 
Schools,  the  outcome  of  such  an  attempt,  if 
successful,  would  have  been  the  abolition  of  all 
private  schools,  and  this  indeed  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Council  advised.  A  great  protest  was 
made  against  this  by  the  Japanese  press,  and 
when  after  the  new  Treaties  went  into  effect, 
the  Japanese  government  issued  a  series  of 
regulations  regarding  private  schools,  it  was 
found  that  no  such  hostile  attitude  had  been 
taken.  Nevertheless  there  was  still  a  strong 
party  which  stood  for  the  prohibition  of  all 
religious  teaching  and  influence  in  such  schools, 
and  ultimately  this  party  won  success  so  far  as 
to  secure  the  promulgation  of  an  instruction 
which  practically  forbade  religious  teaching 
in  all  schools.  This  however,  was  not  a  formal 
ordinance,  but  simply  a  personal  instruction 
from  the  minister,  which  while  binding  so 
long  as  it  exists,  may  be  recalled  or  annulled 
at  any  time. 

While  it  stands,  however,  all  schools  whose 
curricula  are  regulated  by  law,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  high  schools  of  most  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  and  nearly  all  the  primary  and  day 
schools  of  many  of  them,  must  choose  between 
two  courses:  pure  seoularity  on  the  one  side, 
or  a  forfeiture  of  all  government  recognition  on 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  many  of  our  primary 
schools,  this  second  course  is  their  abolition, 
because  pupils  between  the  ages  represented  in 
these  schools  are  required  by  law  to  attend  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  schools,  except  in  the  case 
of  poor  children  who  theoretically  are  allowed 
to  go  to  other  schools  independent  of  govern¬ 
ment  recognition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
efforts  of  our  missionaries  to  conduct  such 
schools  have  been  so  hampered  by  the  officials 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon  them  in 
Tokio. 


In  view  of  the  momentous  nature  of  this 
issue,  and  the  strong  pressure  brought  upon  all 
schools  in  Japan  to  compromise  and  yield  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  conference 
above  alluded  to  was  called  by  our  Board  and 
action  taken  as  elsewhere  described.  It  is  ear¬ 
nestly  to  be  desired  that  all  the  Boards  will 
stand  together  in  this  cause,  and  receive  the 
support  of  the  religious  press.  The  Japanese 
are  very  amenable  to  the  opinion  of  the  West, 
and  if  the  religious  papers  of  this  country  will 
support  the  Missionary  Boards  in  their  action, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  evil 
which  is  threatened  may  be  averted,  and  great 
good  may  be  accomplished  by  the  increased 
prominence  given  to  Christianity  and  to  the 
solid  character  of  Christian  principle. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  University  Place  Church  of  this  city, 
now  long  under  the  able  ministry  of  Dr. 
George  Alexander,  has  in  recent  months  been 
called  to  part  with  an  unusual  number  of 
those  who  were  as  beautiful  pillars  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  All  were  greatly  esteemed 
by  that  congregation,  and  some  were  well 
known  to  a  wider  public.  Two  of  those  were 
Elders,  Messrs.  M.  W.  Dodd  and  Charles  M. 
Earle.  They  were  the  first  to  go;  then  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  mid-summer.  Miss  Eliza  T.  Chis¬ 
holm,  the  accomplished  teacher  and  principal ; 
and  now  in  the  same  week  of  early  November, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Bond,  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
senior  Elder  of  the  church,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Alexander,  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Mail  and 
Express,  are  no  more  of  earth.  The  funeral  of 
the  latter,  a  brother  of  the  pastor,  took  place 
in  the  church  at  4  o’clock  of  Tuesday,  7th  in¬ 
stant.  It  was  largely  attended,  from  Schnec- 
tady  and  from  this  city.  About  a  hundred  of 
Mr.  Alexander’s  fellow  graduates  of  Union 
College  were  present,  and  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  city  were  represented.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  took  charge  of  the  services, 
offering  prayer,  and  President  Raymond  of 
Union  gave  a  very  fitting  address.  He  spoke 
with  reserve  as  one  yet  in  the  presence  of  his 
close  friend,  whom  he  would  not  offend  with 
words  of  mere  eulogy,  and  yet  with  much 
feeling  as  he  touched  on  the-  high  character  of 
the  man,  the  charm  of  his  unconscious,  sponta¬ 
neous  nobility. 


All  eyes  being  directed  to  South  Africa  just 
now,  there  is  peculiar  interest  in  an  event 
which  occurred  in  Cape  Town  on  August  24. 
This  was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of 
Huguenot  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  South  Africa.  The  building 
will  serve  as  a  meeting  hall  for  the  Synod, 
and  it  is  intended  to  commemorate  “the 
arrival  at  the  Cape  in  the  years  1688-89  of  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  expelled  from  their 
native  land  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1686,  because  they  obeyed  God  rather 
than  man;  in  acknowledgment  of,  and  as  a 
grateful  tribute  to,  their  steadfast  faith,  their 
true  piety,  and  the  purity  and  uprightness  of 
their  lives,  and  in  memory  of  the  wonderful 
delivery  of  our  ancestors  by  our  Father  God.  ’  ’ 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Cape  Colony,  Sir  J.  H.  de  Villiers,  and  the 
chief  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Murray,  who  spoke  very  eloquently.  He  said 
there  was  no  more  precious  inheritance  to 
which  a  man  or  a  nation  could  lay  claim  than 
that  of  a  noble  ancestry ;  and  there  was  no 
ancestry  so  noble  as  that  of  the  men  who  had 
proved  that  they  feared  God  and  sacrificed 
everything  for  their  belief.  The  Huguenots 
when  they  came  to  Cape  Colony  did  not  form 
more  than  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  that  did  not  express  the  limit  of  their 
influence.  As  a  nationality  they  had  disap¬ 
peared,  but  they  had  left  their  mark  most 
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deeply  in  the  whole  population  and  the  whole 
Ohurch  of  South  Africa. 


The  opening  of  Westminster  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  October  17,  mentioned  last  week, 
may  almost  be  considered  an  epochal  event 
inasmuch  as  this  is  a  representative  Presby¬ 
terian  foundation,  the  gift  of  the  churches  of 
the  Synod  of  England  to  this  time-honored 
university.  The  building  is  strikingly  fine, 
being  of  the  Jacobean  or  English  Renaissance 
style,  and  peculiarly  modern  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment  for  comfort,  such  a  feature  as  a  bath¬ 
room  for  every  four  suites  of  students’  rooms 
being  almost  an  innovation.  The  library  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Cambridge,  planned  to 
contain  20,000  books.  The  dining  hall  is  spe¬ 
cially  beautiful,  its  most  interesting  feature 
being  the  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  126 
panels,  each  panel  bearing  the  arms  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  Presbyterian  Church.  The  memorial  stone 
in  the  vestibule  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
being  the  gift  of  those  two  gifted  sisters,  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  rescue  ancient  Biblical  texts  from 
oblivion.  They  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
enterprise  its  first  real  impulse,  by  presenting 
the  fine  site  on  which  the  group  of  buildings 
now  stand  complete  and  all  paid  for  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000.  The  weather  was  fine  on  the  day 
of  dedication,  and  Cambridge  and  other  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  and  the  churches,  were 
largely  represented.  To  Dr.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 
the  Principal  of  the  new  Westminster,  and  to 
Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  great  credit 
was  given.  The  latter  did  much  service  in  a 
financial  way.  _ 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  has,  without  his 
knowledge,  put  its  Stated  Clerk  for  the  past 
eight  years,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Miller,  in  nom¬ 
ination  for  the  position  of  Permanent  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  now  vacant  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Moore.  We  are 
assured  that  this  action  was  taken  “without 
the  remotest  suggestion’’  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Miller.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be,  so  far, 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  Permanent  Clerk  of 
his  Synod  for  seven  years  before  reaching  his 
present  post.  As  to  Dr.  Miller’s  all  round 
qualifications  we  are  not  specially  advised. 
The  Church  at  large  will  ever  owe  a  large 
debt  to  Dr.  Moore  for  his  exhaustive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  procedure,  his  literary  skill  and 
clerkly  accuracy.  The  presumptions  are  of 
course  much  in  Dr.  Miller’s  favor,  in  view 
of  this  spontaneous  action  of  his  Synod — which 
we  give  elsewhere. 


This  week  being  that  set  apart  for  special 
prayer  for  young  men,  the  Walnut  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia,  is  concentrating  all  its 
energy  upon  this  work.  On  Sunday  last  the 
morning  service  was  a  special  service  to  young 
men,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Stephen 
W.  Dana  D.  D.  At  8  P.  M.  there  was  a  platform 
meeting  with  addresses  by  Samuel  M.  Lindsay 
Ph.D.  and  Raymond  M.  Alden  Ph.D.  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  M. 

ultz.  General  Secretary  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Wednesday  evening  meeting  was 
one  of  special  prayer  for  young  men,  and  to¬ 
morrow,  Friday,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
“The  Men  of  the  Church,’’  with  address  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wood  D.D. 


The  Huguenot  Anniversary  of  the  Revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  will  be  commemo¬ 
rated  by  a  service  in  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  Chapel,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
ninth  street,  on  Tuesday,  November  21,  at  8.80 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  service  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franco- Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  of  Evangelization  and  addresses 


will-be  made  by  Prof.  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq 
of  Vassar  College,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Enatz 
d’Oriol,  delegate  from  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  France;  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Grandlienard, 
and  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Burrell,  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Committee.  The  music  will  be  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Percy. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  MINISTERS. 

Howard  Agnew  Johnston. 

For  two  consecutive  years  the  ministers  in 
the  New  York  Presbytery  have  gathered  for  a 
two-days’  conference  at  Riverdale,  a  conve¬ 
nient  suburb.  The  number  is  larger  this  year 
than  last.  The  purpose  is  the  simple  one,  to 
face  the  truth  in  a  great  desire  to  have  it 
possess  us  more  completely.  This  year  the  two 
men  of  God  who  lead  our  conference  are  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  Dr.  Maltbie  Babcock. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  company  of  earnest  min¬ 
isters  of  Jesus  Christ  to  meet  thus  without 
being  greatly  blessed  in  their  own  lives  and 
girded  anew  for  service. 

Now,  the  suggestion  is  that  this  sort  of  gath¬ 
ering  may  be  duplicated  by  ministers  every¬ 
where.  Why  should  it  not  be?  It  would  be 
difiScult  to  find  a  company  of  men  who  are 
busier  or  more  burdened  than  the  pastors  in 
New  York;  but  these  two  days  are  worth  far 
more  than  it  costs  to  plan  and  arrange  to  set 
them  apart  for  such  a  conference.  Let  the 
ministers  all  over  the  land  come  thus  together 
for  conference  and  prayer.  Let  there  be  heart¬ 
searching  and  confession  of  selfishness  and  sin. 
Let  there  be  a  waiting  upon  God  for  illumina¬ 
tion  of  his  Word  and  for  renewed  consecration 
to  his  service.  Why  should  this  not  be  done? 
In  communities  where  the  ministers  are  of 
different  denominations,  let  them  all  come 
together  as  ministers  of  Christ. 

Who  will  question  that  two  days,  or  even 
one  day,  thus  spent  would  result  in  a  quicken¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  souls,  as  pastors  go  to  their 
people  having  had  their  lips  touched  with  a 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  This  suggestion 
is  a  plea  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  who  read 
it  may  be  moved  to  take  steps  toward  such  a 
conference  in  their  vicinity.  Our  land  may  be 
stirred  by  the  very  power  of  God,  if  we  wait 
thus  on  him,  longing  for  blessing  and  ready  to 
obey.  _ 

PRESBYTERIAN  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

The  Committee  of  Presbytery,  Drs.  Sample, 
Alexander,  Rossiter,  Parkhnrst,  and  six  others 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  United  Forward 
Movement  in  our  churches  arranged  five 
General  Union  Services  to  be  held  previous  to 
the  Union  Services  which  began  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18th,  and  which  were  designed  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  inaugurate  the  Movement.  Three 
of  the  Union  Services  were  devoted  to 
hearing  reports  from  the  meetings  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  churches.  On  Wednesday, 
November  15,  at  4  P.M.  reports  were  given, 
and  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Carson  D.  D. 
pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  on  Wednesday,  November  22,  at  the  same 
hour,  reports  of  the  work,  and  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke  D.D.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  November  29,  at  4  P.M.  reports  of 
the  work,  and  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  D.D.  of  New  York.  These  meetings 
are  held  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
220  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  Pastors  are  re¬ 
quested  to  be  present  at  each  of  these  services 
and  to  announce  them  each  Sabbath  and  urge 
their  officers  and  congregation  to  attend.  The 
committee  express  their  belief  that  the  churches 
are  ready  for  this  Forward  Movement,  and 
their  hope  that  each  pastor  will  cordially 
unite  in  the  Union  Services  of  his  district. 
Pastors  and  churches  are  asked  to  make  this 
Movement  a  matter  of  special  prayer,  and  to 
wait  earnestly  on  God. 


OF  OUR  CITT  CHURCHES. 

A  ringing  address  on  The  Army  Canteen  was 
delivered  November  12,  by  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Dunn  D.  D.  General  Secretary  and  Editor  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  at  the  Mount 
Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev- 
F.  T.  Steele  is  pastor. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  said  last  Sunday  that  while  he- 
could  not  say  officially  that  Dr.  Maltbie  D. 
Babcock  of  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Balti¬ 
more,  would  accept  the  call  to  the  Brick 
Church  pastorate,  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
he  would  do  so.  On  Monday  Presbytery  ap¬ 
pointed  Drs.  Alexander,  Stoddard  and  Merle- 
Smith  a  committee  to  advise  the  Brick  Church 
in  the  matter.  A  committee  of  the  church, 
with  Dr.  van  Dyke,  went  to  Baltimore  on 
Tuesday  formally  to  present  the  call  and  urge 
its  acceptance. 

Special  meetings  held  this  week  in  the  West 
End,  the  West  Fifty-first  Street,  and  the 
Thirteenth  Street  Churches  have  bad  good 
congregations  each  night.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  this  week  there  was  a  general 
meeting  for  members  of  the  churches  through¬ 
out  Presbytery,  held  in  the  Central  Church, 
in  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  There  were  re¬ 
ports  of  the  progress  of .  the  campaign,  and  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Carson  of  Brooklyn.  No  union 
meetings  are  holding  on  the  East  Side,  not 
from  lack  of  interest,  but  because  Drs.  Park- 
hurst,  Buchanan,  Forbes  and  others  are  just  now 
specially  occupied  with  their  own  churches. 
Hence,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  such  local  meetings  as 
seem  wise  now,  and  consider  general  meetings 
later  on.  The  district  and  central  meetings 
are  to  continue  until  December  10  in  other 
parts  of  Manhattan,  the  Wednesday  preachers 
at  the  Central  Church  being  Drs.  Henry  van 
Dyke  and  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

Westminster  Church,  Brooklyn,  called  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  from  Lowville  six 
months  ago  with  the  understanding  that  some 
new  methods  were  to  be  adopted,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  a  new  era  of  work  inaugurated.  One  result 
is  the  filling  of  the  church  on  Sunday  evenings 
as  it  has  not  been  filled  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  an  astronomer  of  more  than  local 
reputation,  and  during  this  meteoric  month  of 
November  he  is  giving  somewhat  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  celestial  phenomena,  all  the  lessons  of 
which  are  uplifting. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  who  has  been  pastor 
of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Harlem, 
for  almost  twenty-nine  years,  resigned  last 
Sunday,  saying  he  thought  it  wise  to  step  out 
when  the  church  was  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  in  all  its  departments,  and  when  there 
was  perfect  harmony  everywhere.  The  situa¬ 
tion  confronting  the  church  has  to  do  with 
ocation.  It  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mt. 
Morris  Park.  The  population  has  changed 
about  it,  and  while  the  work  of  the  church  has 
been  somewhat  changed  to  meet  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  church  edifice  would  be  much 
more  serviceable  to  those  who  support  its  work 
if  it  were  on  the  West  Side,  or  even  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights.  If  a  radical  change,  such  as 
is  involved  in  the  sale  of  the  property  and 
building  elsewhere,  is  to  be  made  Dr.  Virgin 
believes  that  a  younger  man  should  make  it ; 
one  who  may  remain  long  to  prosecute  work 
after  the  change  is  effected.  Next  to  Dr. 
Storrs,  Dr.  Virgin  is  the  oldest  Congregational 
pastor  in  point  of  service  in  New  York. 

Prom  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Stimson  went  to  the  ‘upper  West  Side  and 
initiated  Congregational  services  where  he 
shortly  attracted  a  number  of  strong  men  about 
him.  At  the  annual  meeting  just  held  all 
obligations  were  reported  paid  and  $8,0(X)  in 
hand  toward  a  buildin  fund. 
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8CLU,  UTAH  AND  NEABEB  HOME. 

James  M.  Ludlow  D.D. 

Those  who  are  making  an  ontory  abont  our 
Government’s  patronizing  the  polygamons 
Saltan  of  Snlu  are  accnsed  of  pmdery  in  that 
matter  in  view  of  the  shameless  allowance  of 
Mormonism  in  the  states.  Why  scold  onr 
public  servants  for  leaving  cobwebs  in  the 
ceiling  comer  when  we  have  a  garbage  barrel 
on  the  parlor  door?  Let  us  look  at  home  first. 

True.  But  home  is  nearer  to  most  of  ns  than 
Utah.  But  for  a  condition  of  things  in  our 
Eastern  communities  Mormonism  would  lose 
much  of  its  supply.  The  chief  breeders  of 
polygamy  are  low  class  women  whom  the 
agents  of  the  Mormon  Church  gather  not  only 
from  across  the  ocean,  but  from  the  slums  of 
our  cities,  our  overcrowded  factory  towns,  and 
the  impoverished  sections  of  the  South.  These 
are  not  ordinarily  vicious  people;  certainly 
not  the  abandoned  sort,  unless  we  mean  aban¬ 
doned  of  hope.  They  are  ignorant,  wretchedly 
poor,  living  upon  the  meagre  wages  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  in  factories  and  sweat  shops. 
They  have  no  homes,  only  lodging  places  in 
over-packed  tenements,  or  in  field  hovels. 
Go  into  some  of  onr  factories — not  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  greedy  employers,  but  where  occu¬ 
pation  is  given  in  partial  gratuity,  since  the 
employees  scarcely  earn  the  wages  they  receive. 
Note  the  sallow  faces,  the  unhealthy  eyes,  the 
habit  deformed  bodies  of  hundreds  of  females  at 
that  time  of  life  when  girlhood  should  be  ripen¬ 
ing  into  womanly  grace  and  strength.  Look 
into  the  scanty  lunch  packages.  Follow  these 
people  as  they  leave  work.  Some  go  to  harder 
work  for  additional  hours,  cooking,  caring  for 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  nursing  sick 
parents,  or  shielding  their  loved  ones  from 
the  brutality  of  drunken  fathers.  Some  go  to 
the  streets.  Yon  say,  “God  help  them!” 
Their  lives  are  only  a  cry.  But  who  heeds  it? 
Perhaps  now  and  then  they  come  under  the 
benign  infiuence  of  the  visitor  from  the  Social 
Settlement,  like  that  in  Rivington  street,  or 
the  Whittier  House  in  Jersey  City.  What  other 
sunshine  of  human  sympathy  falls  across  their 
path? 

Here  is  the  Mormon  agent’s  mission  ground. 
Don’t  blame  these  bigots  if  they  go  where  you 
as  a  Christian  never  go.  The  Mormon  offers 
them  at  least  a  home.  That  it  is  far  away 
does  not  lessen  its  attraction ;  they  long  to  get 
away  as  the  wearied  dove  longs  for  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  the  farther  away  from  their  present  curse- 
ful  lives  the  better.  That  they  must  share  the 
offered  home  with  other  wives  does  not  deter 
them.  The  very  weakness  of  the  fiesh  paralyzes 
the  moral  will,  as  their  promiscuous  tenement 
house  herding  has  dulled  their  finer  womanly 
sensibilities.  Thousands  of  these  American- 
born  women  are  joining  the  caravans  from 
Norway,  Sweden  and  rural  England,  and 
migrating  to  the  Mormon  settlements  of  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico. 

We  boast  that  modern  commerce  has  attained 
its  wonderful  economical  system;  that  our 
inventions  have  lifted  so  many  loads  of  labor. 
But  here  remains  a  semi  savagery  which  our 
industrial  and  social  advancement  has  scarcely 
touched  as  yet.  This  lower  grade  of  society 
is  wild  land  where  the  Mormon  rover  has  equal 
chance  with  the  trade  boss  who  offers  them 
less  for  the  sale  of  their  bodies  and  souls. 

It  is  claimed  that  many  women  join  Mormon¬ 
ism  from  religions  conviction.  In  a  sense, 
yes.  Human  nature  is  at  bottom  essentially 
religions.  It  wants  to  hope.  It  tries  to  see 
some  compensation  beyond  the  present  world 
ills.  Who  has  brought  these  people  any  relig¬ 
ious  consolations?  What  light  shines  down 
our  side  avenues  and  tenement  streets  from 
the  stately  temples  that  we  erect  on  Fifth 
avenue,  and  above  the  Park,  and  in  onr  de¬ 
lightful  suburban  neighborhoods?  The  cry  in 


these  women’s  hearts  is  to  God;  but  who  tells 
them  of  God?  The  God  of  Joseph  Smith  seems 
better  to  them  than  no  God.  What  if  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  patriarchs  which  Jehovah  “winked 
at”  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  race  are  taught 
them,  rather  than  the  pure  precepts  of  Jesus ! 
They  scarcely  know  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  was  never  told  to  them  from  warm 
human  lips  that  spake  above  warm  helpful 
hands.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  Mormon  agent’s 
persuasive  power  when  he  pictures  his  system 
in  the  colors  of  his  imaginary  Western  para¬ 
dise?  Let  good  Dr.  Cnyler  keep  up  his  blast 
at  the  old  spider  of  Sulu !  Let  the  women 
of  America  shower  Congress  with  white¬ 
winged  protests  against  the  seating  of  the 
polygamist  in  our  national  legislature!  But 
at  the  same  time  let  us  look  nearer  home! 
Our  holiest  crusade  must  be  conducted  in 
streets  that  open  from  our  very  doorsteps.  , 

THE  RESULTS  OF  MISSION  RETRENCHMENT. 

W.  A  Shedd. 

Here  in  Persia  among  this  Syrian  (or  Nes- 
torian)  nation,  a  large  and  diversified  mission 
work  has  grown  up  under  the  charge  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a  trust 
from  God  and  the  Church  is  the  body  of  trus¬ 
tees.  The  Church’s  wealth  is  the  God-given 
endowment.  The  investment  includes,  first  of 
all,  a  body  of  Protestant  Christians  with  whom 
and  through  whom  to  work,  the  buildings  and 
appliances  of  missionary  work,  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  hard  won  and  priceless  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  body  and  of  the  native 
church,  and  the  extensive  preparatory  work 
which  has  been  done.  A  large  field  of  labor 
is  also  generally  recognized  by  evangelical 
Christians,  as  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  work  is  administered  by  ns, 
whom  the  Church  has  sent  out  to  act  in  its 
stead,  supported  by  the  gifts  and  prayers  of 
you,  the  members  of  that  Church.  Our  final 
responsibility  is  to  him  whose  we  are  and 
whom  we  serve  and  the  great  power  in  the 
work  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bnc  we  are 
limited  in  onr  work  by  the  amount  of  your  sup¬ 
port  and  by  the  faithfulness  of  your  prayers. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  amount  received 
by  us  has  been  not  only  less  than  the  needs  of 
a  growing  work,  but  much  less  even  than  pre¬ 
vious  expenditures.  Consequently  we  have 
had  to  adjust  our  operations  to  a  smaller  scale 
of  expenditures  than  that  on  which  the  plant 
was  projected.  One  of  the  sights  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  were  the  smokeless  chimneys,  the  cold 
furnaces,  and  the  silent  forges  of  an  abandoned 
rolling  mill.  It  bespoke  a  family  disaster.  In 
late  years  I  have  become  accustomed  to  closed 
buildings,  intended  for  schools  and  hospitals, 
and  to  an  idle  printing-press.  I  have  had  to 
vote  in  station-meetings  to  close  village  schools, 
to  suspend  workers,  and  to  refuse  to  enter 
promising  openings.  No  hardship  of  touring, 
no  privation  of  comfort,  no  separation  from 
friends  can  compare  with  these  experiences  for 
bitterness. 

Let  us  see  briefiy  what  the  results  have  been. 

We  are  being  forced  to  abandon  one  of  the 
most  promising  parts  of  our  field,  Mosul  and  the 
adjoining  region.  It  is  indeed  expected  that 
another  society  will  occupy  that  city,  but  its 
work  is  not  likely  to  include  the  most  accessi¬ 
ble  part  of  the  population,  the  Catholic  Chal¬ 
deans,  who  are  ready  to  revolt  from  Rome. 

We  are  prevented  from  pushing  onr  work  in 
a  most  critical  time,  when  changes  are  taking 
place  rapidly  and  when  opportunities  do  not 
linger  on  their  way  to  oblivion.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  mountains, ’where  the  Russian 
propaganda  has  not  begun  yet  and  where  the 
need  of  work  is  great  beyond  description. 

The  medical  work  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
Hospital  buildings  are  ready,  with  needful  in¬ 
struments  and  drugs,  and  the  physician  in 


charge  is  coming  back  from  America  with 
added  preparation  in  his  profession ;  but  there 
is  little  money  for  the  running  expenses. 

Books  are  ready  for  the  press  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  printed.  We  are  free  now  from  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions,  but  who  knows  how  long 
we  will  enjoy  such  generous  liberty. 

The  greatest  loss  has  come  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Continuity  is  most  essential  here 
and  the  suspension  of  schools,  one  or  two  out 
of  three  years,  is  simply  destructive  to  effi¬ 
ciency.  Onr  churches  need  their  day  schools 
as  much  as  their  Sunday  schools.  We  are 
jeopardizing  our  prestige  and  ascendancy  in 
educational  work  in  a  most  dangerous  fashion. 

Add  to  all  these  the  inevitable  discourage¬ 
ment  of  workers  and  of  the  well  disposed,  the 
encouragement  of  opponents  and  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  plans  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  gain  as  well  as 
loss.  The  work  has  been  most  severely  and 
beneficially  pruned.  We  and  our  native  breth¬ 
ren  have  learned,  perhaps,  to  trust  less  in 
material  and  more  in  spiritual  forces.  The 
native  church  has  been  forced  to  sturdier  self- 
reliance.  doubtless  we  do  well  to  learn  stricter  * 
economy  and  more  careful  frugality  in  all  the 
work.  Spiritual  gains  may  more  than  make  up 
seeming  loss.  Nevertheless  one  cannot  but 
wonder  if  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  realizes  the  loss  infiicted  on  the  work 
abroad  by  the  inadequate  support  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  cause.  I  have  attempted  fairly  and  con¬ 
cisely  to  state  the  results  on  our  work  in 
Persia,  and  these  words  are  written  with  an 
aching  heart. 

Urumia,  Persia,  AuKUSt  16, 1869.  • 

“  AMERICANISM  »  CONDEMNED. 

Simon  Stephen. 

m. 

Rome,  like  Constantinople,  is  still  dragging 
behind  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Conspiracy 
is  the  only  method  of  success  known  to  either ; 
and  they  can  see  nothing  but  conspiracy  in 
everybody  else’s  success.  To  describe  all 
Rome’s  troubles,  intrigues  and  hypocrisy  in 
order  to  build  up  a  convenient  target  for  her 
despairing  anger  would  take  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  article.  The  Americans 
have  passed  over  many  a  trap  which  failed  to 
spring  and  there  is  still  many  a  mine  in  their 
path,  on  which  they  have  yet  to  pass  unawares. 
Their  passionate  devotion  to  their  Holy  Mother 
has  led  them  to  take  many  a  stone  for  bread, 
many  a  scorpion  for  an  egg  and  a  big  serpent 
for  fish,  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  keep  them 
still  as  precious  gifts  in  their  parlor  exhibits. 

The  process  of  the  Vatican  with  regard  to 
“Americanism”  was  one  well  tested.  The 
recipe  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world:  read 
into  Americanism  the  maximum  of  falsehood 
it  can  bear,  saddle  upon  it  some  errors  which 
it  never  held,  and  the  bad  name  is  ready — let 
the  dog  be  killed. 

Father  Maignen  of  the  Congregation  of  Mis¬ 
sions  was  selected  to  prepare  public  opinion  for 
the  anathemas  of  the  Vatican.  But  the  articles 
sent  to  him  from  Rome  and  published  anony¬ 
mously  by  the  “Verite,  ”  an  ultramontane 
journal  of  Paris,  failed  to  attract  attention. 

He  then  made  sensational  attacks  on  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  American  Episco¬ 
pacy  ;  but  to  no  avail.  To  attract  attention  it 
became  necessary  to  involve  higher  personali¬ 
ties.  Accordingly  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Paris  was  asked  to  give  his  imprimatur,  or 
permission  to  print  the  article  in  book  form. 
The  Cardinal,  as  anticipated  by  the  authors  of 
the  farce,  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  a  book 
which  was  a  libelous  attack  on  his  colleagues 
in  the  Episcopate.  The  book,  then,  in  flagrant 
contravention  with  the  rules  of  the  Index  was 
sent  to  the  Vatican,  the  name  of  a  Roman  pub¬ 
lisher  was  printed  above  that  of  the  real  one. 
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and  the  work  readily  obtained  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Master  of  the  Pope’s  Palace.  Mgr. 
Keane  went  at  onoe  to  see  the  Cardinal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  made  representations  in  his 
name  and  that  of  the  American  Bishops. 
Rampolla  assured  him  that  neither  he,  the 
Cardinal,  nor  the  Pope  had  read  the  book,  or 
was  connected  with  it  in  any  way,  that  thej^ 
deplored  deeply  the  occurrence  and  promised 
to  take  energetic  measures  with  regard  to  the 
guilty  parties.  The  news  was  telegraphed  all 
over  the  world.  Several  days  later,  the  Civilta 
Oattolica,  the  official  organ  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Vatican,  eulogized  the  book  in  such  col¬ 
umns  and  such  language  as  are  understood  to 
be  tantamount  to  an  utterance  communicated 
by  the  Vatican  press,  which  responded  at  once 
with  one  echo  to  the  trumpet  call.  The  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Sacred  Palace  was  then  instructed 
to  announce  that  he  had  studied  the  book; 
that  considering  its  gravity  and  desiring  to 
impart  to  it  the  most  authoritative  approba¬ 
tion  possible  he  had  personally  submitted  the 
book  to  the  Holy  Father;  that  His  Holiness 
had  read  the  book  and  approved  of  it.  Upon 
this  disingenuous  treatment.  Mgr.  Keane  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  trial  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
or  else  to  be  told  to  step  off  the  church.  But 
he  could  not  even  purchase  death  from  the 
descendants  of  Claudius.  No  answer  came. 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  condemning  “Ameri¬ 
canism”  is  dated  January,  1899.  It  is  the 
framework  of  Maignen  book  and  sometimes 
couched  in  the  same  words.  His  Holiness  tries 
to  command  the  sympathy  of  his  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects  by  mixing  up  with  the  “Americanists” 
the  “many”  who  demand  innovations  in  the 
faith,  and  under  this  cover  he  proceeds  to  con¬ 
demn  all  innovations  in  discipline  and  the  rule 
of  life ;  he  stretches  each  point  so  as  to  make 
it  clash  with  his  authority,  and  then  turns  back 
to  snatch  it  altogether  from  the  hands  of  his 
subjects.  The  letter  leaves  upon  the  reader 
the  impression  that  henceforward  the  best 
Catholic  is  the  dead  Catholic. 

It  is  a  pity  that  considerations  of  side  issue 
have  diverted  attention  from  the  grave  import 
of  the  papal  letter.  The  Vatican  council  had 
left  strewn  on  the  ground  the  materials  of  the 
Catholic  edifice  shattered  by  Infallibility.  The 
unfortunate  Americans  are  trying  to  collect 
and  utilize  for  all  it  is  worth  whatever  they 
can  possibly  lay  their  hands  on.  Leo  has 
thrown  it  all  into  the  muddy  Tiber.  It  is  the 
most  logical  application  of  Infallibility. 
“Americanism”  was  meant  to  be  a  “turning 
point  in  Catholicism,  ”  and  Leo’s  letter  was 
meant  as  precisely  such  a  turning  point  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  the  gravest  point  in 
the  letter  is  the  passage  in  which  Leo  XIII. 
condemns  doctrines  solemnly  utilized  by  his 
infallible  predecessors  in  almost  the  identical 
words  in  which  the  present  Pope  now  deems  it 
necessary  to  condemn  them. 

But  the  Pope’s  weapon  is  double  edged,  and 
the  Americans  were  not  loath  to  turn  it  upon 
him.  In  order  to  condemn  all  that  was  good 
in  them,  he  had  found  himself  forced  to  saddle 
on  them  something  admittedly  wrong.  The 
Americans  loudly  proclaim  that  the  condemned 
“Americanism”  is  not  theirs:  that  theirs  is 
consequently  approved ;  that  no  man  shall 
attack  them  any  more.  To-day  there  is  light! 
is  the  rallying  cry  of  Mgr.  Ireland.  The 
Civilta  Cattolica  in  March  and  June  returned 
to  the  attack.  It  tried  to  prove  that  the  con¬ 
demned  “Americanism”  is  exactly  the  one 
taught  by  the  Americans  and  denounces  them 
togrether  with  French,  Italian  and  English 
Catholics  for  waging  a  “stubborn,  indirect  and 
deliberate  war  against  the  church,  ’  ’  and  for 
throwing  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the 
Pope.  The  hunt  for  the  lesser  lights  of 
Americanism  now  entered  upon  a  systematic 
stage:  Professor  Schell  in  Germany,  Soeur 


Marie  dn  Sacre-Coenr  in  France,  and  Father 
Zahm  in  America  were  the  next  victims  of 
the  papal  ‘  guillotine.”  They  all  submitted 
“landabiliter”  and  recanted,  leaving  their 
heads  in  the  infallible  basket  of  His  Holiness. 
But  the  Catholic  Press,  without  attacking  the 
Pope,  took  their  books  to  the  grave  with 
torches,  processions  and  panegyrics  that  looked 
rather  like  the  triumphal  apotheosis  of  the 
martyr,  than  the  burial  of  a  self-confessed 
(whatever  it  is  in  the  Catholic  vocabulary). 

The  French  Royalists  took  the  papal  letter 
at  its  word,  and  reproached  their  credulous 
brethren  for  having  deserted  the  cause.  The 
Pope  battered  fiercely  between  the  monarcbial 
waves  and  the  American  cyclone  was  forced  to 
throw  overboard  from  bis  ship  the  very  neces¬ 
saries  of  Vatican  life,  distinctions,  reticences, 
mental  reservation  and  tntti  qnanti.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had'  systematically  masked  his  inter¬ 
ference  with  French  politics  under  cover  of 
religions  pretences.  Now  he  gained  just 
courage  enough  to  say  in  a  letter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bonrges,  that  his  condemnation  of 
“Americanism”  refers  to  purely  dogmatic  and 
disciplinary  matters,  while  bis  injunctions  on 
the  conduct  of  Frenchmen,  which  he  himself  had 
mapped  out,  refers  to  matters  purely  “political 
and  social.”  The  Vatican  tore  his  mask  in 
fragments  and  made  a  formal  confession.  The 
commotion  in  France  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described. 

Archbishop  Ireland  on  the  other  hand  was 
not  idle.  He  declares  now  openly  for  a  more 
modern  and  more  national  church.  When  least 
expected,  he  was  received  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  and  was  closeted  with 
him  in  a  long  interview.  Those  who  know 
Loubet  can  well  guess  what  be  could  have 
meant  when  he  said  afterwards  that  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  American.  France  is 
the  backbone  of  Romanism,  the  cache  au  lait  of 
the  Vatican.  And  the  fury  of  the  Roman  Curia 
at  the  action  of  the  Minnesotan  is  well  justi¬ 
fied.  On  June  11,  a  great  Paris  Journal,  the 
official  Jesuit  paper,  published  a  monkish, 
cell-bred  article  in  which  Mgr,  Ireland  is 
called  crafty,  frivolous,  and  threatened  “d’etre 
enpoigne  et  boute  hors  de  toutes  les  Frances.  ’  ’ 
Cardinal  Gibbons  is  accused  of  forgery.  Father 
Naudet  and  the  Abbes  Democrats  are  warned 
that  they  are  watched  and  spied  over  by  the 
Jesuits. 

The  Jesuits  are  determined  to  lock  up 
Father  Hecker’s  life,  with  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land’s  introduction,  in  the  Index;  and  those 
who  know  Rome  and  her  ways,  expect  to  see 
their  success  as  the  next  phase  of  this  struggle. 
But  what  is  to  be  the  final  issue?  Is  it  the 
Phoenix  of  Catholicism  rising  up  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Vatican  council?  Were  Rome’s  antag¬ 
onists  any  but  Americans,  there  would  be  only 
one  answer  to  the  question.  As  it  is,  let  us 
wait  and  watch  with  deep  interest,  for  the 
present  struggle  is  a  novelty  in  religious  war¬ 
fare.  _ 

“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY-TABLE.” 

John  luglesant. 

There  was  a  prolonged  Presbyterial  wail  in 
this  city  recently  over  the  expunging  of  a 
church  organization.  The  choice  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  site  at  the  outset,  was  now  virtually  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  an  administrative  blunder. 
The  shifting  of  the  city  populace  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  church  with  a  neighborhood 
composed  of  migratory  Hebrews  and  for  this 
simple  reason  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  And 
yet  its  dissolution  was  pressed  into  service  as 
an  occasion  for  a  denominational  jeremiad. 
And  that  chronic  despondency  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  one  school  of  thought,  gave  incidental 
expression  to  some  very  melancholy  utterances. 

Some  responsibility  should  certainly  be  felt 


as  to  the  weakening  and  dispiriting  effect  of 
these  funereal  services  which  are  so  frequently 
held  over  the  shelving  of  a  dogma  or  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  pastorate  or  the  dissolving  of  a 
church.  A  pastoral  misfit  becomes  euphemized 
as  the  overthrow  of  a  spiritual  ministry  by  a 
worldly  membership.  The  plausible  claim  that 
a  preacher  is  unacceptable  because  of  bis  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  some  cases 
presents  only  the  verisimilitude  of  Scriptural 
steadfastness ;  for  the  pulpit  in  question  actu¬ 
ally  is  stagnant  and  nnstndious  and  the  moving 
tides  of  thought  have  left  it  hopelessly  stranded. 
A  wholesome  discount  may  fairly  be  put  upon 
certain  interpretations  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  spiritual  forecasts  which  intrude 
themselves  on  some  of  our  religious  gatherings. 


In  fact  we  greatly  need  the  exercise  of 
worldly  wisdom  on  the  floor  of  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  assemblies.  Extreme  caution  should  govern 
extempore  discussions  and  courtesy  should 
prevail  as  to  those  things  wherein  we  differ. 
Then  will  our  footsteps  cease  to  be  dogged  by 
reporters  anxious  to  get  a  spicy  account  of  the 
utterances  of  clerical  folly.  We  shall  outwit 
the  prognosticators  of  ecclesiastical  disturbance 
by  loving  one  another  and  tolerating  one  an¬ 
other  so  thoroughly  that  the  predicted  storm 
shall  not  occur.  And  thus  our  legislative 
church  gatherings  will  become  sonrces  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  people,  instead  of  awakening 
apprehension  when  they  convene  and  affording 
relief  when  they  adjourn. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hormel  of  Austin,  Minn.  ^ 
lately  supplied  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Toledo  for  three  Sundays  and  conducting  a 
series  of  evangelistic  meetings  during  the 
week.  The  interest  was  deep,  and  a  lasting 
work  of  grace  is  in  progress. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Wyckoff  has  been  called 
to  the  vacant  pastorate  of  the  Palisades  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Mr.  John  McGill  White,  co-editor  (with  his 
father,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  White  D.  D. )  of  The 
Presbyterian  Journal,  died  at  Atlantic  City, 
on  October  22.  He  was  a  Princeton  graduate 
and  only  in  the  twenty- eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Caught  in  a  terrible  overland  snow  storm  in 
the  early  spring,  he  returned  home  quite  ill, 
and  never  regained  his  health.  A  career  of 
usefulness  and  high  promise  is  thus  ended,  to 
the  deep  sorrow  of  family  and  friends. 

The  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  lately  of  Bangor, 
Wis. ,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  West  Side 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Merrill,  October  31. 
The  Revs.  Jacob  V.  Hughes,  Walter  Pattison, 
W.  O.  Carrier  D.  D. ,  Lowell  C.  Smith  and  J. 
Frank  Young  took  part  in  the  services. 

The  Rev.  John  McMurray  of  the  class  of  ’99, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Bangor,  Wis.,  lately  vacated  by  the  Rev.  James 
S.  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  and  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Bain  conducted  a  successful  Sunday-school 
Institute  at  White  Creek,  Adams  County, 
Wis.,  on  October  26  and  27. 

The  Rev.  William  0.  Covert  of  the  Merriam 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
conducted  a  beautiful  service  on  October  27, 
at  the  church,  celebrating  the  payment  of  a 
mortgage  of  |2,5(X)  and  the  freeing  of  the 
church  from  debt. 

The  special  meetings  conducted  by  Evan¬ 
gelists  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  at  the  Franklin 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Minneapolis, 
have  greatly  blessed  the  church  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Dr.  Charles  Thayer  received  nine  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  communion,  October  29,  and  several 
others  who  were  converted  go  to  other  churches. 
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RHODES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.* 

The  previoas  volame  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  His* 
tory  ended  with  McClellan  at  Yorktown.  It 
had  condncted  the  reader  through  the  difficult, 
perturbed  and  perturbative  period  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  war  and  left  him  not  so  far  removed 
from  Bull  Run  that  the  shame  of  that  rout 
might  not  still  redden  his  cheek. 

The  volume  contained  among  its  other  matter 
some  admirable  studies  of  the  general  progress 
of  civilization  during  the  century,  on  civil, 
social  and  industrial  as  well  as  political  lines. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  present  volume  is 
military.  We  are  not  always,  it  is  true,  on  the 
battle  field  but  we  are  always  in  some  relation 
to  it.  The  war  dominates  the  volume,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  quiet 
peaceful  people  at  home  and  forget  that  there 
is  such  a  population  engaged  in  the  avocations 
of  peace,  carrying  on  the  industries,  professions 
and  trades  of  life,  bearing  the  burdens  of  the 
war  and  suffering  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
families,  and  the  broken  relations  of  life  its 
tragic  cost. 

It  still  remains  perhaps,  for  some  yet  un¬ 
known  student  of  the  period  to  make  a  great 
and  well  deserved  reputation  by  deserting  the 
battle  field,  the  march  of  armies,  the  terms 
and  relations  of  the  military  problem,  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  homes,  work-shops  and  offices  of 
the  people  North  and  South,  and  tell  us  how 
they  lived  and  suffered;  and  give  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  common  social  and  working  life 
under  the  stress  and  burden,  the  alarm,  anxiety 
and  losses  of  the  war.  To  judge  from  some 
examples  in  this  and  in  his  previous  volume, 
Mr.  Rhodes  might  do  this  and  possibly  he  will 
do  it  in  the  unwritten  volumes  which  are  yet 
to  come. 

Meanwhile  there  are  few  indications  of  snch 
an  attempt  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  all 
of  the  war,  what  grew  out  of  it,  or  stood  in 
some  relation  to  it. 

The  opening  chapter  gives  ns  the  McClellan 
history  from  Y orktown  to  the  collapse  of  the 
campaign  against  Richmond.  Pope’s  failure, 
and  McClellan’s  restoration  on  the  eve  of  the 
Antietam  campaign. 

This  confused,  difficult  and  painful  history 
is  rendered  as  faithfully  as  it  conld  be  without 
going  too  much  into  details.  The  main  points 
of  the  movements,  and  what  led  to  failure  in 
each  case  are  clearly  and  strongly  stated.  Mr. 
Rhodes  never  shrinks  from  the  responsibility 
of  bis  opinions,  but  he  forms  them  carefully 
and  on  a  basis  of  good  authority.  The  pitiful 
story  of  McClellan,  Stanton  and  Halleck  is 
told  with  a  blunt  honesty  which  leaves  the 
final  impression  very  much  as  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker  and  Mr.  John  Codman  Ropes  left 
it.  It  will  never  again  be  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  General  McClellan  into  a  commander 
of  great  capacity.  The  defects  of  Stanton  and 
Halleck  stand  out  clearly  enough  and  there 
are  cases  when  they  were  wrong  and  Mc¬ 
Clellan  right.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  rarely  far  from 
the  right  line  in  his  judgment.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  remembered,  that  McClellan  was 
one  of  those  commanders  under  whom  no  war 
office,  however  able,  could  have  condncted  the 
war  to  a  victorious  end,  one  who  could  never 
be  provisioned  with  men  or  stores  enough  to 
provide  for  his  own  fatal  indecision ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  that  under  such  commanders 
as  Meade  and  Grant,  whatever  the  defects  of 
the  war  office  may  have  been,  they  were  met 
and  supplied  by  the  army  in  the  field  and  its 

ommanders.  It  is  the  part  of  genius  in  an  able 

♦History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  compromise  of 
1830.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes.  Vol.  IV.,  1863-1864,  Harper 
and  Brothers.  8vo.,  pp.  3S6,  $8.50. 


commander  to  organize  victory  out  of  snch 
supplies  as  he  has. 

The  smoke  of  battle  does  not  lie  so  heavy 
over  Mr.  Rhodes’s  pages  as  not  to  lift  occa¬ 
sionally  and  give  us  glimpses  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  relations  of  the  war,  snch  for  example, 
as  the  English  sentiment  abont  it,  the  fitting 
out  of  the  privateers,  the  Confiscation  Act, 
the  first  stages  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  and  its  publication  a  few  davs  after 
Antietam  was  won.  The  story  of  the  gloom 
at  the  North  caused  by  the  reverses  of  the 
army,  of  Lincoln’s  depression  and  the  rise  of 
the  so-called  "Copperhead”  party  and  the 
agitation  for  peace  on  any  terms  is  related 
with  vivid  accuracy.  Then  per  contra,  the 
sudden  revulsion  at  the  North  caused  by  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  Sherman’s  advance  on 
Atlanta,  and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  give  the 
reader  some  taste  of  the  inspiration  of  those 
events. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  uncommon  power  in  the 
development  of  such  complex  movements  as  the 
military  campaigning  and  its  far  away  effects 
in  England,  France,  on  Mr.  Grote,  .Carlyle, 
Gladstone,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  problems  of  diplomacy  and 
politics  with  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
account  of  the  problems  political  and  military 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  struggle  with  in 
1863,  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  menacing  our 
Southern  border  in  Mexico,  when  Vallandigbam 
was  preaching  little  short  of  treason  in  Ohio, 
and  the  autumnal  elections  were  just  saved  by 
the  reversal  of  the  disaster  at  Chickamanga  in 
the  splendid  victory  at  Chattanooga,  is  a  really 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  with  all  the  dramatic 
elements  of  the  history  brought  to  the  front 
and  exhibited  in  the  natural  relations  of  the 
reality. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  closing 
chapter  of  the  volume  with  its  interweaving 
of  the  war  with  the  political  struggle  going  on 
against  the  peace-at-any-price  party.  In  the 
midst  of  this  depression  when  gold  rose  to  285, 
when  enlistments  fell  off,  when  Mr.  Greeley 
was  talking  peace,  and  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  dominated  by  Vallandig- 
ham,  had  voted  its  "the-war-is-a-failnre 
resolution,”  at  this  gloomy  moment  the  Ala¬ 
bama  goes  to  the  bottom  under  the  guns  of 
the  Kearsarije,  Atlanta  is  captured  by  Sher¬ 
man,  and  Sheridan’s  brilliant  achievement  in 
the  Shenandoah,  translated  into  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read’s  metres,  rings  through  the 
nation.  At  this  stirring  moment  with  Lincoln 
re-elected,  and  the  nation  rising  to  the  last 
supreme  effort  of  the  war,  this  volume  ends. 

Fragments  of  an  Autobiography.  By  Felix 
Moschelles.  New  York  and  London:  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  1899.  $2.50. 

These  "Fragments”  are  fragmentary  only  in 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  author.  He  has  en¬ 
deavored,  and  successfully,  to  lose  himself  in 
the  record  of  the  doings  of  others.  "It  is 
regrettable,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “that  one 
cannot  write  one’s  reminiscences  without  men¬ 
tioning  one’s  self,  ”  but  we  do  not  take  that 
view  of  it.  His  success  both  in  painting  and 
music  entitle  him  to  speak  fully  of  himself 
and  his  doings,  but  it  is  this  modesty  after  all 
that  gives  snch  a  charm  to  the  book. 

This  charm  consists  in  a  number  of  till  now 
untold  reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  Dupont, 
Mazzini,  Rossini,  Henry  Irving  and  Robert 
Browning.  These  memories  are  real,  and  so 
vivid  that  one  can  see  the  family  circle,  with 
Mendelssohn  and  Moschelles  pire  seated  at  the 
piano  playing  one  of  their  wonderful  im¬ 
provisations,  the  thought  of  what  the  music 
must  have  been  thrilling  one  almost  as  real 
music  can  do.  Every  scene  described  has  just 
this  power  of  being  seen  by  the  reader  as  it 
really  was. 

The  author  briefly  sketches  his  boyhood,  then 


tells  of  his  student  life  in  Paris,  of  his  models 
and  love  affairs,  his  trip  to  America  with 
Henry  Irving  and  the  pleasant  impressions 
produced  by  that  trip.  His  friendship  with 
Robert  Browning  calls  for  a  separate  chapter 
in  which  he  gives  his  impression  of  that  grand 
man,  showing  what  pleasure  such  an  intimacy 
can  produce. 

Mr.  Moschelles’s  style  is  simple  yet  brilliant, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
adds  much  to  his  interesting  story.  He  has 
made  a  fascinating  book  and  we  thank  him 
for  the  ‘  ‘  Fragments,  ’  ’  regretting  that  there  are 
not  more. 

The  Trail  of  the  Goldseekers:  A  Record  of 
Travel  in  Prose  and  Veree.  By  Hamlin 
Garland,  author  of  Prairie  Polks,  etc. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899. 

Hamlin  Garland  has  given  us  many  thrilling 
stories  but  none  so  thrilling  as  this  overtrue 
tale  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  himself 
and  his  partner.  Burton.  They  are  indeed 
almost  incredible.  It  would  seem  that  human 
and  horse  endurance  conld  not  be  equal  to  the 
strain  put  upon  it  in  these  adventures,  and  yet 
the  adventurers  won  through  somehow  and 
with  the  loss  of  but  one  horse.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  vivid  and  bring  pictures  to  the  mind’s 
eye  of  vast  tracts  of  forest,  overhanging  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  snows  and  glaciers,  valleys, 
streams  and  rivers.  As  one  follows  the  trials 
of  the  writer,  one  cannot  but  give  a  share  of 
his  admiration  to  the  virtues  of  the  noble 
horse  Ladrone,  and  in  the  trip  home,  the 
reader’s  anxiety  is  just  as  great  as  his  owner’s 
lest  some  accident  befall  him.  That  was  a 
horse  to  love.  The  poetry  does  not  approach 
the  standard  of  the  prose,  though  some  of  it 
is  suggestive,  most  of  it  must  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  when  the  author  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  hunger  or  fatigue. 

Letters  to  a  Mother,  On  the  Philosophy  of 
Froebel.  By  Susan  E.  Blow.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  New  York:  1899. 

Miss  Blow’s  object  is  to  explain  in  language 
addressed  to  the  general  public  the  philosophy 
of  Froebel.  Yet  the  letters  deal  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  Matter 
und  Rose  Lieder.  They  take  up  the  essential 
doctrines,  elucidating  them  and  showing  how 
each  motto,  song  and  commentary  should  be 
studied. 

Miss  Blow  opens  the  door  and  shows  how 
profoundly  Froebel  has  entered  into  the  child 
heart  and  child  nature  and  provided  the  right 
training  for  each  impulse.  She  shows  the  value 
of  knowing  the  reasons  for  his  principles  and 
the  need  of  the  actual  practice  of  them.  Too 
much  theorizing,  if  wrongly  applied,  can  ruin 
the  kindergarten  and  make  it  quite  at  variance 
with  Froebel’s  real  intention. 

The  author  is  a  teacher  of  teachers.  They 
cannot  fail  to  learn  more  of  the  right  training 
of  children  from  her  and  to  be  stimulated  by 
her  to  seek  further  and  deeper  knowledge. 

But  more  essentially  is  this  book  designed 
to  help  parents  who  may  have  read  nothing  of 
Froebel,  but  are  enthusiastically  and  earnestly 
ready  to  seek  the  best  guides  to  safely  leading 
the  early  steps  of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to 
them. 

Nursery  Ethics.  By  Florence  Hull  Winter- 
burn.  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Comjiany. 

Fathers  and  mothers  have  no  excuse  for  igno¬ 
rance  when  there  are  snch  wise  and  sensible 
books  at  band  as  Mrs.  Winterbum’s.  Her 
suggestions  are  timely  and  definite.  They  are 
written  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  children 
and  an  experience  in  training  them.  Though 
being  a  parent  would  imply  an  insight  into  the 
child  nature,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  grown 
people  can  be  as  little  children  and  appreciate 
the  peculiar  phases  and  changes  in  a  child’s 
growth,  or  realize  as  Mrs.  Winterbnm  does  the 
value  of  each  day’s  experience  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character. 
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Storiks  from  Dante.  By  Norley  Ohester. 

Frederick  Warne  and  Company.  London. 

We  conld  wish  nothing  better  for  these 
toriee  than  that  they  may  be  given  a  place 
beeide  onr  old  favorites,  Lamb’s  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  and  Hawthorne’s  Twice  Told 
Tales.  The  book  contains  incidents  and  scenes 
from  the  poem  and  from  Dante’s  life,  with 
enough  emphasis  on  the  greater  spiritual 
truths  to  interest  young  people.  It  is  written 
in  a  suitable  and  attractive  form  to  help  in 
creating  a  permanent  interest  in  the  great  poet. 
It  might  be  wished  that  more  of  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  poem  had  been  preserved  in 
the  narrative,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  well 
written  and  well  made. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Few  books  come  to  ns  with  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  history  behind  them  than  Closet  and  Altar, 
a  collection  of  meditations  and  prayers  upon 
various  themes  and  for  special  occasions,  suita¬ 
ble  for  individnal  nse  and  for  family  worship. 
The  little  book  is  a  compilation  from  a  weekly 
oolnmn  which  was  began  in  The  Gongrega- 
tionalist  in  1895,  under  the  title  given  also  to 
the  book.  It  became  almost  at  once  a  much 
prized  feature  of  the  journal  and  so  mnch  per¬ 
manently  valuable  material  was  contributed  to 
it  as  CO  suggest  that  it  should  be  selected 
and  published  in  a  permanent  form.  This 
volme  is  the  result.  It  contains  a  provision  of 
prayers,  prose  and  lyrical  selections  and  Scrip- 
tnral  passages  arranged  for  thirty-one  days,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  selections  suited  to  special  experiences 
and  occasions.  The  collection  has  unity  of 
thought  combined  with  variety  of  expression, 
a  vital  reality  and  a  completeness  in  expressing 
the  petitions  which  rise  in  the  hearts,  such  as  we 
have  found  in  no  similar  collection  and  which 
must  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  devotional 
needs  of  the  many  contributors  to  the  column 
in  The  Congregationalist.  ( W.  L.  Green  and 
Company,  24  Beacon  street,  Boston.  |1. ) 

An  excellent  manual  of  Christian  Ethics,  by 
William  L.  Davidson  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  It  starts  with  the  principle  that 
the  great  source  of  qnickening  power  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  that  it  does  not  separate  ethical 
teaching  from  the  person  of  Jesns  Christ  and 
finds  the  supreme  motive  to  right  living  in  the 
believer’s  relation  of  faith  and  love  to  him. 
For  this  reason  Christianity  in  its  severest 
and  most  vigorous  moods  mast  ever  be  opti¬ 
mistic.  It  deals  with  a  world  redeemed.  The 
enpreme  good  is  not  pleasure,  nor  pain  the 
greatest  evil,  bnt  right  relations  with  God. 
We  name  these  points  as  clues  to  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  manual.  It  is 
brief  without  being  dry  or  obscure ;  crisp,  and 
very  complete;  an  excellent  mannal  especially 
in  the  discussion  of  the  difScnlt  problem  of  sin 
and  evil.  (75  cents. ) 

Appleton's  Twentieth  Century  Text- Books 
have  a  truly  admirable  number  in  Plant  Rela¬ 
tions;  A  First  Book  of  Botany,  by  John  M. 
Coulter  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of 
Botany,  University  of  Chicago.  The  text  is 
clear,  nntechnical,  well  arranged  in  a  natural 
and  progressive  order,  and  compact.  The  work 
is  arranged  in  two  groups  or  books,  of  which  the 
one  before  ns  is  the  first.  Each  represents  a 
half-year  of  work.  The  dominant  point  in  this 
volume  is  the  presentation  of  the  life  relations 
of  the  plant.  The  leading  feature  of  the  second 
book  will  be  morphology.  The  illnstrations  form 
a  striking  feature  of  the  present  volume.  We 
have  in  mind  no  other  pedagogic  series  of  which 
the  illnstrations  compare  with  these,  in  scientific 
illustrative  value,  accnracy,  and  completeness. 
They  are  meant  for  close  and  accurate  study 
second  only  to  the  living  matter  in  the  field. 
They  form  a  superb  supplement  to  the  text 


and  give  it  a  snpport  which  is  hardly  inferior 
to  the  actual  specimens  of  the  herbarium. 
(Appleton.  11.10.) 

The  eight  numbers  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection  are  probably  the  most  popular 
song  collection  ever  published.  It  has  sold  by 
hundreds  of  thonsands  and  is  alive  yet.  Its 
editor,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  has  now  compiled  a 
new  supplementary  number  of  Favorite  Songs 
and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home,  which  is  made 
up  of  all  contained  in  the  other  numbers  with 
very  considerable  new  matter  added.  There 
are  450  of  the  world's  best  songs  and  hymns  in 
it;  religions  and  secular,  national,  occasional 
and  for  special  anniversaries.  The  number 
contains  an  elementary  course  of  drill  in  the 
study  of  music  and  is  adapted  to  devotional 
nse  at  home  by  the  addition  of  twenty- five 
re^onsive  Scriptural  readings.  The  collection 
is  enriched  on  almost  every  page  with  little 
paragraphs  of  musical  readings  in  all  tones 
from  grave  to  gay,  and  which  we  have  found 
very  readable.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  great  hymns  and  tones 
of  the  people  is  made  in  this  compilation.  We 
predict  for  it  a  success  even  greater  than  its 
predecessor’s. 

Among  new  editions  which  require  special 
notice  are  Nothing  to  HVar  and  Other  Poems,  by 
William  Allen  Bntler,  a  new  edition,  from 
new  plates  beginning  with  “Nothing  to  Wear,  ’’ 
which  was  first  published  in  1857,  has  been 
often  republished  in  England  and  translated 
into  French  and  German.  The  collection  con¬ 
tains  a  good  selection  of  Mr.  Butler’s  later 
poems,  especially  his  later  poems  for  children. 
We  regret  that  it  does  not  contain  the  admira 
ble  satire  on  the  plutocratic  craze,  “Firkin  was 
Worth  Two  Million.’’  (Harper  &  Brothers. 

11.75. ) - The  Harpers  also  publish  anew  edi* 

tionof  Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte  (Currer 
Bell),  with  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  named  from  the  author’s  home,  “The 
Haworth  Edition, ’’ and  illustrated  with  por¬ 
traits  and  views.  ($1.75.) - Dodd,  Mead 

and  Company  bring  out  a  superb  new  edition 
of  Sit  as  Marner,  The  Wearer  of  Raieloe,  by 
George  Eliot,  with  illustrations  by  Reginald 

Birch  of  uncommon  merit.  ($2. ) - In  their 

series  of  Children’s  Favorite  Classics, 
Thomas  T.  Crowell  and  Company  bring  out 
well  made  readable  editions  of  The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  Mariner, 
by  Daniel  Defoe;  and  The  Smss  Family  Robin¬ 
son,  or  The  Adventures  of  a  Shipwrecked  Family 
on  a  Desolate  Coast,  by  Johann  David  Wyss. 

(60  cents  each. ) - The  latest  addition  to  D. 

Appleton  and  Company’s  Library  of  Useful 
Stories  is  The  Story  of  the  Living  Machine,  by 
H.  W.  Conn,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesleyan 
University;  a  well  arranged  and  excellent 
summary  of  the  conclusions  of  modern  biology 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  human  physical  body 
and  system,  with  fifty  illnstrations  (40  cents. ) 

Sunday-school  superintendents  and  teachers 
will  take  note  that  the  commentaries  and  aids 
for  the  year  1900  are  now  beginning  to  appear. 
We  have  before  ns  two  of  the  best  known 
stand-bys:  Illustrative  Notes,  A  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons, 
by  Jesse  Lyman  Hnrlbut  and  Robert  Reming¬ 
ton  Doherty.  The  general  plan  of  the  Notes 
remains  as  it  has  been.  Special  assistance  has 
been  rendered  by  writers  and  students  emi¬ 
nently  qualified,  and  all  pains  taken  to  enrich 
the  new  volume  with  the  freshest  and  best 
matter  available.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.25.) 

- The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  Select 

Notes,  A  Commentary  on  the  International  Lessons 
for  1900,  by  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Pelonbet  D.D. 
and  M.  A.  Pelonbet.  This  volume  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Holman’s  system  of  parallel  versions  and  the 
new  Oxford  References  are  important  features 
in  this  year’s  edition,  which  is  the  twenty- 


sixth  annual  volume.  (W.  A.  Wilde  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.  $1.25.) 

Books  abont  heaven  are  not  so  nnmerons  nor 
so  wholly  satisfactory  as  to  have  left  no  place 
for  The  Heavenly  City,  by  Edwin  W.  Rice  D.D. 
It  is  to  us  a  book  of  comfort,  instruction  and 
inspiration,  based  on  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
and  the  rational  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
and  illustrated  with  rich  and  plentiful  testi¬ 
monials  in  prose  and  verse  from  holy  men  and 
women.  The  little  work  treats  of  heaven, 
what  it  is,  the  way  to  it ;  its  inhabitants,  em¬ 
ployments,  glories;  children  in  heaven  and  the 
recognition  of  friends  there.  (The  Union 
Press,  Philadelphia.  50  cents. ) 

We  are  more  than  glad  to  receive  from  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  School  Hygiene,  by 
Ludwig  Kotelmann  Ph  D.,  M.D.  translated 
from  a  copy  revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
author  especially  for  this  edition,  by  Prof. 
John  A.  Bergstrom  and  Edward  Conradi  of 
Indiana  University.  This  is  as  complete  a 
manual  of  school  hygiene  as  can  be  desired.  It 
is  especially  strong  in  the  perplexed  subjects 
of  lighting,  heating,  scnool  furniture,  and 
those  perils  of  the  school-room,  nervous 
troubles,  ear  and  eye  and  infectious  diseases 
and  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  book  is  a 
godsend  to  intelligent  teachers.  Without 
being  in  the  least  “fussy”  or  alarmist,  it  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground  thoroughly.  ($1.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  United  S'ates  Department  of  War  has 
published  a  superb  map  of  the  whole  seat  of 
war  in  South  Africa,  which  we  understand 
is  supplied  to  colleges,  libraries  and  a  limited 
number  of  journals. 

The  Christmas  Scribner  promises  many  at¬ 
tractions,  from  the  specially  designed  cover  and 
colored  illustrations  to  the  short  stories  by 
Maarten  Maartens,  Olive  Thanet,  Bliss  Perry 
and  others,  and  important  scientific  articles. 

A  popular  contribution  to  Homiletics  is  Ecce 
Clerus,  or  the  Christian  Minister  in  Many 
Lights,  by  “A  Student  of  the  Times.”  The 
chapters  are  essays  and  “  papers  ”  prepared  at 
different  times  and  for  various  occasions, 
mainly  to  be  read  before  ministerial  asso'ia- 
tions.  They  are  popular,  discnssive  and  calcu¬ 
lated  10  rouse  thought,  give  hints  from  experi¬ 
ence,  helps  to  young  ministers  and  suggestions 
to  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  congrega¬ 
tions.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.50.) 

Pilkington  of  Uganda  is  the  popular  title  of 
an  excellent  missionary  biography  by  Charles 
F  Harford- Battersby  M.  D.,  Principal  of  Liv¬ 
ingstone  College,  with  introductory  chapters 
by  Arthur  T.  Pierson  D.  D.  and  J.  H.  Shrine 
M  A.  and  illustrations  and  maps.  The  story  of 
a  brave  man  whose  life  was  given  to  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  evan¬ 
gelize  and  civilize  the  people  is  thrilling, 
stimulating  to  the  best  impulses  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  besides  being  a  manual  of 
unusually  interesting  experience  and  of  geo¬ 
graphical  information.  (Revell.  $1.50.) 

The  long  promised  brochure  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  Prof.  Edwards 
Amasa  Park  of  Andover  has  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Professor  Park  and  His  Pupils. 
It  contains  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  George 
R.  W.  Scott,  and  the  Letters  received  on  his 
Ninetieth  Birthday,  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  and  seven  portraits  taken  at  as 
many  different  periods  of  the  great  teacher  and 
leader’s  life.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the  highest 
interest  and  a  tribute  which  can  scarcely  be 
possible  to  any  man,  however  great,  more  than 
once  in  a  century.  Address  the  Rev.  George 
R.  W.  Scott,  Eenwick  Park,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  death  of  John  Codman  Ropes  which 
should  have  been  noticed  by  ns  last  week  is  a 
loss  of  national  importance.  The  History,  or 
as  he  modestly  described  it,  “The  Story,”  of 
the  (3ivil  War  had  fallen  to  his  hands  in  virtue 
of  his  manifest  fitness  and  ability.  No  one 
seemed  at  all  able  to  compare  with  him  in 
broad,  complete  command  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  absolute  candor  he  was  able  to 
apply  to  the  development  of  every  point  he 
touched  in  the  history ,  and  which  was  recog¬ 
nized,  it  is  hardly  too  mnch  to  say.  equally 
North  and  South.  Two  volumes  have  been 
published.  How  far  advanced  the  third  may 
be  we  do  not  know. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Observer  cites,  in  brief,  several  recent 
ntterances  touching  the  McGiffert  Case,  and 
finally  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way ;  rather,  it  permits  its  corre¬ 
spondent,  the  esteemed  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson, 
to  do  so : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  writes  to  The  Observer,  commending 
heartily  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly  rela¬ 
tive  to  Dr.  McGiffert,  which  indicated  the 
specific  errors  alleged  against  his  book,  and  the 
fandamental  doctrines  assailed.  He  adds:  “It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  private  members  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  to  the  Standards,  and  min¬ 
isters  do  not  by  their  ordination  subscription 
to  those  Standards  profess  their  belief  in  every 
specific  statement  contained  in  them;  there 
may  be  ‘questionable  views,’  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Standards  and  yet  not  involving  any 
of  the  ‘fundamental  doctrines.’  ’’  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  then  enumerates  the  four  doctrines  assailed ; 
shows  that  the  Assembly  did  not  renew  its 
counsel  to  Dr.  McGiffert  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbyterian  ministry ;  positively  refused  to 
direct  the  New  York  Presbytery  to  appoint  a 
committee  even  to  confer  with  him,  and  sim¬ 
ply  referred  the  matter  to  the  Presbytery  for 
such  disposition  as  “the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  purity  of  doctrine  may  require.’’  “The 
most  ultra-conservative,  ’’  continues  the  writer, 
“should  be  glad  that  such  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  fundamental  doctrine  was  so 
given,  and  at  the  same  time  no  personal  right 
was  infringed  and  no  unjudicial  or  extra  judi¬ 
cial  threat  was  indulged  in.  And  the  most 
liberal  of  liberals  should  feel  the  force  of  the 
deliverance  that  has  been  so  hedged  about. 
Beyond  all  doubt  it  expresses  the  faith  of  the 
Church.’’  Dr.  Patterson,  calling  himself  “a 
decided  and  ultra-conservative, ’’  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  Presbytery  will  let  the  matter 
rest  where  it  is  in  view  of  the  action  already 
taken  by  two  Assemblies,  the  position  of  Dr. 
McGiffert  in  a  seminary  not  under  Assembly 
control,  and  the  harm  that  will  come  from  a 
trial.  Like  Dr.  Dnffield,  he  closes  his  paper 
with  Grant’s  memorable  words:  “Let  ns  have 
peace.’’  This  appeal  of  the  venerable  clergy¬ 
man,  whose  conservative  position  is  well  known, 
will  carry  sreat  weight.  His  loyalty  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  Church  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  his  plea  for  peace  may  well  be  heeded. 

Manifestly,  the  Church  is  regaining  her 
equanimity  and  poise.  Not  but  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  sharp  differences  of  view,  and 
further  discussion.  But  the  days  of  panic  are 
passed ;  and  the  worse  cries  of  accusation  and 
suspicion.  And  we  have  strong  hopes  that 
even  conservative  brethren  will  yet  be  able  to 
re-read  the  Union  Professor’s  Letter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  lake  him  at  his  word. 
That  the  word  of  a  good  Christian  should  be 
accepted  touching  himself,  is  surely  not  ask¬ 
ing  over  much — even  accepted  by  a  whole 
Assembly,  made  up  of  Christians  Alas,  alas, 
if  the  presumption  of  honesty  and  good  faith 
has  not  the  right  of  way,  and  sway,  among 
such  as  these,  in  the  very  Church  of  God ! 
Too  honest  and  high  minded  to  report  anything 
other  than  what  seems  to  him  the  results  of 
investigation,  and  at  whatever  present  cost,  he 
is  certain,  soon  or  late,  to  be  estimated  at  his 
true  value,  and  in  the  real  spirit  of  his  work. 
If  the  Church  cannot  approve,  as  yet,  she  can 
nevertheless  pause  The  attitude  of  standing, 
of  waiting,  has  good  Scriptural  warrant,  how¬ 
ever  new  it  may  be  to  the  spirit  and  the 
thoughts  of  some  in  the  Church. 


The  Baptist  Commonwealth  speaks  for  a 
church  that  is  congregational  in  its  polity, 
yet  it  would  not  have  “Church  Difficulties’’ 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  mem¬ 
bership  if  we  rightly  understand  it : 

The  Lord  once  spoke  concerning  offences, 
and  told  his  disciples  of  a  method  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  great  help  to  have  a  wise  rule 
in  settling  difficulties  which  inevitably  arise 
in  life.  Christ  knew  enough  of  the  common 
infirmities  of  men  and  of  their  difficulties  in 
living  together  on  terms  of  harmony  and 
friendship  to  foresee  the  necessity  of  such  a 


rule.  He  said:  “If  thy  brother  sin,  go  show 
him  his  fault  alone;  if  that  fails,  take  one 
or  two  other  brothers  with  yon,  and  if  that 
fails  to  bring  about  reconciliation,  lay  it  before 
the  church ;  that  is,  the  brotherhO(^,  and  if 
when  even  this  fails  to  effect  peace  and  for¬ 
giveness,  leave  the  offender  to  himself  and 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  him.  ’  ’  This 
conclusion  does  not  mean  that  yon  have  right 
then  to  hate  him,  or  to  go  about  slurring  his 
character,  or  seeking  your  revenge  upon  him. 
Just  let  him  alone  and  keep  your  mind  free 
from  prejudice  and  bitterness,  and  be  patient 
and  generous.  We  do  not  think  this  rule  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  church  in  case 
private  efforts  fail  contemplates  churches  as 
large  as  many  are  to  day.  It  is  a  questionable 
method  to  bring  personal  grievances  before  a 
meeting  of  hundreds  of  people.  Many  churches 
have  been  wrecked  in  that  way.  A  few  are 
better  than  many  in  adjusting  troubles.  It 
is  easy  to  infiame  a  whole  church  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  personal  disputes.  Fevered  speeches 
and  censorious  judgments  are  quickly  stirred. 
These  are  sometimes  called  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  vines.  Tbe  comparison  is  too  mild 
by  half.  Call  them  barbed  and  poisoned  arrows 
shot  at  the  heart,  which  bring  not  only  stings 
and  sores,  but  death  itself. 

If  it  is  unwise  to  bring  personal  offences 
before  large  congregations  of  Christians,  it 
seems  to  ns  just  as  unwise  for  churches,  which 
have  troubles  too  difficult  for  them  to  adjust 
themselves,  to  call  large  councils.  In  matters 
of  ordination  large  councils  may  be  wise,  but 
when  the  question  of  offences  is  involved,  it  is 
better  that  they  be  handled  by  half  a  dozen 
rather  than  by  half  a  hundred. 


The  Churchman  has  this  reference  to  matters 
likely  to  emerge  into  importance  one  of  these 
days  when  the  war  on  Luzon  is  well  over: 

Archbishop  Chapelle  is  going  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  represent  the 
Roman  Church,  with  complete  authority  from 
the  Pope  to  settle  ecclesiastical  matters  in  our 
Pacific  possessions,  or,  as  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  undelivered  purchases.  He 
has  had  a  conference  with  the  President,  and 
declares  that  they  are  in  entire  harmony.  This 
lends  interest  to  his  further  statement  that 
Spain  could  not,  and  therefore  did  not,  con¬ 
cede  to  us  any  title  or  right  to  Church  property 
there.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  friars 
are  to  retain  their  enormous  grants  and  posses¬ 
sions,  acquired,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  or  when, 
amicable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  will  be 
doubly  difficult  to  establish.  From  all  we  can 
learn,  Aguinaldo’s  recent  characterization  of 
them  as  “intriguers  and  abusers  of  law  and 
morality’’  is  a  mild  statement  of  the  fact. 
He  added: 

“We  can  have  no  consideration  for  the 
friars,  whose  iniquities  and  abuses  are  doubt¬ 
less  unknown  at  the  Vatican,  where  only  the 
friars’  own  misleading  reports  are  received. 
If  this  commission  has  not  yet  left  Manila,  the 
fact  is  due  to  the  machination  and  intrigue  of 
Bishop  Nozaleda  of  Manila,  who  is  most  effica¬ 
ciously  aiding  our  enemies.’’ 

By  “enemies’’  he  doubtless  means  ourselves, 
who  would  fain  be  his  best  friends.  Clearly, 
it  is  not  by  alliance  with  Bishop  Nozaleda 
that  we  shall  further  that  laudable  ambition. 
Even  as  we  write,  dispatches  from  Guam  an- 
nonnce  that  Governor  Leary  has  been  obliged 
to  expel  six  friars,  leaving  but  one  on  the 
island.  They  were  engaged  in  thwarting  his 
authority  and  secretly  opposing  all  measures  of 
reform.  These  men  will  have  to  be  taught, 
peacefully  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary,  that 
religious  freedom  does  not  spell  political 
license.  _ _ _ 

The  Interior  scans  the  recent  church  returns 
of  several  of  our  great  denominations,  and 
reaches  this  conclusion : 

W^e  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  in  1898 
the  spiritual  temperature  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  America  had  dropped  nearly  to 
zero.  The  statistics  for  1899  will  be  awaited 
with  anxious  interest.  It  is  important  that 
they  should  be  made  up  with  special  care, 
seeking  to  present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
exact  facts.  If  the  tendency  of  the  past  four 
or  five  years  is  continued,  the  next  reports  will 
show  a  decline,  not  in  increase  only,  but  in 
membership.  If  so  it  will  be  fatal  policy  to 
gloss  over  or  hide  the  truth.  That  would  only 
be  to  cover  the  evil  and  let  it  continue.  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  the  denominations  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether 
under  their  support  and  leadership,  the  banners 
of  the  Cross  are  to  lead  a  retreat— whether  we. 


of  the  close  of  the  century  are  to  stand  dis¬ 
honored  in  history. 

The  facts  ought  to  be  pressed  with  fearless¬ 
ness  and  power  upon  the  ministry,  and  by 
them  upon  the  people,  and  the  responsibility 
charged  home  upon  both.  It  is  not  one  that 
anyone,  minister  or  member,  can  push  off 
upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  It  is,  to  each 
individual,  an  individual  responsibility.  This 
is  the  first  thing  to  do  that  the  movement  may 
be  reversd,  and  go  strongly  forward,  rather 
than  weakly  backward — the  first  thing,  to 
arouse  the  individual  conscience  and  to  inspire 
tbe  individual  determination,  that  the  banners 
of  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  go  backward.  We 
appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  who  reads 
this  to  resolve  to  do  his  or  her  full  part,  and 
to  begin  immediately. 


The  Christian  Advocate  chronicles  this  as 
“Another  Victory  for  Admiral  Dewey’’: 

The  longing  for  a  home  which  led  Admiral 
Dewey  to  intimate  to  the  committee  that  he 
did  not  want  to  wait  for  a  house  to  be  built, 
hut  preferred  one  already  built,  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  announcement  of  his  coming 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Hazen,  widow  of 
Gen.  William  B.  Hazen.  The  whole  country 
will  wish  him  much  happiness. 

The  bride- elect  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Cardinal  Gibbons  will,  the  papers  say,  perform 
the  ceremony.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy  in  the  procession  in  Dewey’s 
honor  in  Washington,  and  the  profound  defer¬ 
ence  shown  to  them,  may  have  had  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  as  well  as  a  patriotic  impulse.  Whether 
he  will  Romanize  or  his  bride  will  Protestant¬ 
ize,  or  whether  absolute  religious  freedom  will 
prevail  under  the  Admiral’s  benignant  reign, 
only  time  will  show.  If  “love  laughs  at 
locks,’’  it  often  laughs  at  creeds.  If  tbe 
Admiral  is  a  High  Churchman,  the  step  would 
be  short;  but  bis  bride,  like  another  Roman 
Cathlic  asked  to  apostatize,  might  say  with 
truth  and  propriety  that  she  “preferred  the 
simplicity  of  her  own  Church.  ’’ 

The  family  of  the  bride,  tbe  McLeans,  are  of 
good  Scotch  Presbyterian  lineage,  and  it  is 
probable  would  have  remained  so  'had  not 
mother  and  daughter  been  sent  to  the  convent 
for  education. 


The  United  Presbyterian  makes  this  good 
point : 

“Well,”  said  a  member  of  a  certain  congre¬ 
gation,  “we  had  a  more  enthusiastic  church 
service  yesterday  than  we  have  had  for  many 
months.”  What  was  the  reason  lor  it?  The 
preacher  came  to  ns  with  a  Gospel  sermon, 
over  which  he  was  himself  enthusiastic. 
Long  before  he  was  through,  the  entire  con¬ 
gregation  was  in  closest  sympathy  with  him. 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  true  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  But  how  can  anyone  be  a  true 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  who  is  not  always  en¬ 
thusiastic?  Every  Gospel  sermon,  every  church 
service,  every  congregational  prayer  meeting 
ought  to  be  characterized  by  enthusiasm. 


The  Congregationalist  notes  the  resignation 
of  Prof.  George  D.  Herron  he  having  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquished  the  chair  of  “Applied 
Christianity”  created  especially  for  him  by 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand  in  Iowa  College.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  says: 

For  the  past  six  years  the  trustees  and 
alumni  of  this  institution  have  known  not  a 
little  unrest  and  pe^lexity  coupled  with 
knowledge  of  funds  withheld  because  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  teachings  and  writings 
of  Professor  Herron.  His  colleagues  on  the 
faculty  and  the  president  of  the  institution  as 
he  admits  in  bis  manly  letter  to  the  trustees 
resigning  his  post  have  stood  by  him  with  a 
degree  of  loyalty  to  academic  freedom  which 
has  been  admirable.  But  be  at  last  has  come 
to  see  that  his  retention  of  his  place  is  alien¬ 
ating  the  financial  and  religions  constituency 
of  tbe  college  and  that  because — to  quote  his 
own  words — “the  doctrines  of  property  which 
I  hold  are  subversive  of  the  existing  industrial 
and  social  order.”  Professor  Herron  also  is 
broad  enough  to  add :  “I  recognize  that  the 
constituency  of  this  college  is  equally  sincere 
in  believing  such  teaching  to  be  dangerous  and 
untrue.  I  recognize  fully  the  right  of  men  to 
support  only  such  freedom  as  they  sincerely 
believe  in  and  I  am  unwilling  to  force  them 
to  even  seem  to  support  such  guidance  and 
teaching  as  they  do  not  believe  in.” 
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WOES  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

Introductoky  Study. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  chiefly  consists  in  what 
is  called  gnomic  poetry — poetry  which  deals 
with  hnman  life,  with  conduct,  and  character. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  book  the  poetry  is  of 
the  didactic  order,  and  at  times  it  even  rises 
almost  to  a  lyric  strain,  as  in  the  beantifnl 
Praise  of  Wisdom  (viii.  12  36). 

The  word  which  stands  for  the  title  of  this 
book,  in  English  Pro'rrbs,  is  a  Hebrew  word, 
ma>hal,  which  means  a  representation  or  com¬ 
parison,  that  is,  a  representative  fact  which 
can  be  laid  alongside  of  onr  own  experience. 
The  statement  contained  in  the  proverb  is  in 
fact  nsnally  a  generalization  from  experience, 
capable  of  being  applied  to  other  instances  of 
like  character.  The  address  is  actually  to  the 
conscience,  though  clothed  in  a  form  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  Hence  the  mashal  prop¬ 
erly  included  fables  and  parables,  and  also 
pithy,  pungent  sayings,  such  as  naturally 
spring  up  among  the  people.  But  the  mashalltm 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are,  in  addition  to 
this,  works  of  art.  Though  the  thoughts  may 
have  been  current  among  the  people  for  gen¬ 
erations,  they  are  here  put  iuto  a  form  in 
which  only  a  cultivated  mind  could  clothe 
them. 

The  morality  of  Proverbs  is  not  very  lofty, 
the  motives  are  not  the  noblest;  they  are 
mainly  prudential;  but  this  is  because  the 
book  is  distinctly  meant  to  be  a  practical  work. 
A  great  many  writers  have  severely  criticized 
the  ntili^rian  character  of  the  book,  but  this 
shows  a  short-sighted  view.  Its  aim  was  to 
raise  the  tone  of  national  morality ;  the  only 
possible  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation,  at  that  period  (we  may  almost  say,  of 
any  nation,  at  any  period),  was  to  show  by 
concrete  examples  the  wisdom  of  morality. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  were  nobler  souls 
who  could  rise  above  the  consideration  of  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  and  love  goodness  for  its  own 
sake ;  Job  was  such  a  man ;  but  even  yet  such 
men  are  not  common.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  student  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  rise  into  the 
very  loftiest  region  of  moral  considerations, 
and  see  them  from  their  spiritual  side ;  but  for 
most,  even  of  us  who  have  had  high  religious 
privileges,  the  lower  considerations  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  have  not  lost  their  value  as 
motives  to  conduct,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
able  to  see  practical  facts  from  a  spiritual 
standpoint  may  find  the  suggestion  of  a  higher 
meaning  even  in  the  most  utilitarian  of  these 
proverbs.  _ 

THE  LESSON. 

Proverbs  xxiii.  29-35. 

Gk)LDEN  Text. — Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise.  — Prov.  xx.  1. 

This  lesson  may  well  be  called  The  Mirror 
of  Drunkards ;  whoever,  being  given  to  drink, 
looks  therein,  sees  himself.  It  is  indeed  a  sort 
of  Cagliostro’s  mirror,  with  power  to  reveal 
the  future.  One  who  is  not  “given”  to  drink, 
who  has  never  gone  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
liquor,  nor  felt  in  himself  any  evil  results  from 
the  practice  of  moderate  drinking,  may  yet  see 
in  this  passage,  as  in  a  glass,  the  horror  which 
may  be  in  store  for  him  if  he  keeps  on. 

Verse  29. 

For  whom  the  “  Oh  !  ”  for  whom  the  *“  Woe  1  ” 

For  whom  quarrels,  for  whom  complaints  ? 

Blows  for  nothing,  troubled  eyes? 

The  passage  preceding  our  lesson  shows  the 
deadly  nature  of  one  kind  of  self-indulgence; 
this  depicts  the  result  of  another  form  of  the 
same  sin.  The  drunkard’s  lamentations,  the 


“Ohs”  and  “Woes”  which  are  the  utterance 
of  supreme  wretchedness,  the  causeless  irrita¬ 
bility  which  is  perpetually  getting  him  into  a 
quarrel,  his  querulous  complaints  over  poverty 
and  failing  strength  and  the  neglect  of  friends, 
the  insulting  blows  rained  upon  him  by  idle 
vagabonds  or  perhaps  by  the  preservers  of  the 
peace,  the  bleared  eyes  and  troubled  vision — 
all  these  are  in  the  three  lines  of  this  verse. 

Verse  30.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
marked  by  a  reserve  which  many  zealous  and 
well  meaning  reformers  would  do  well  to  imi¬ 
tate: 

Theirs  who  sit  late  at  the  wine, 

Wio  turn  in  to  try  mixed  wine. 

Not  every  one  who  drinks,  not  even  every 
one  who  makes  a  practice  of  drinking;  it  is 
those  who  tarry  at  the  wine  cup ;  those  who, 
as  Isaiah  says  (v.  11),  begin  early  in  the 
morning  to  drink  and  sit  late  into  the  night 
over  their  cups ;  those  who  have  a  habit  of 
continual  tippling,  a  perpetual  thirst.  It  is 
also  another  class:  those  who  seek  to  stimulate 
thirst  by  new  and  tempting  inventions,  who 
devise  new  combinations  of  liquors,  or,  rather, 
who  “turn  in”  to  those  establishments  where 
such  combinations  are  devised.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  speaks  with  bitter  irony  of  both  classes 
(v.  22),  those  who  are  “mighty  to  drink 
wine,”  men  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
ability  to  “carry  off”  a  large  quantity  of 
liquor,  and  the  “men  of  strength  to  mingle 
strong  drink;”  a  very  sharp  sting  is  in  these 
words,  and  we  hear  an  echo  of  the  same  irony 
in  the  text  before  us.  But  we  must  not  refrain 
from  noting  that  the  heavenly  Wisdom,  in  the 
preparation  she  makes  to  win  “the  simple” 
and  “him  that  wanteth  understanding”  from 
their  foolish  ways,  also  “mingles  her  wine” 
(Prov.  ix.  2);  there  is  nothing  different  as  to 
moral  quality  between  a  mixed  and  unmixed 
drink ;  the  evil  is  in  having  one's  mind  and 
“strength”  given  up  to  such  a  matter  as  the 
concoction  of  various  potables,  the  special 
pains  to  devise  dainty  and  recondite  forms 
of  a  mere  sensual  pleasure.  Whatever  may  be 
the  further  teachings  of  our  lesson,  this  verse 
has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  use  of  wine,  but 
only  as  to  its  abuse. 

Verse  31. 

Look  not  upon  wine  when  it  sparkletb  red, 

^Vhen  it  giveth  its  gleam  in  the  cup, 

Goetb  dowu  so  smoothly  ! 

An  advance  in  the  thought.  The  difficulty 
of  knowing  just  where  to  stop  is  great;  the 
line  that  separates  use  from  abuse  is  bard  to 
perceive;  here  is  a  good  rule.  When  it  begins 
to  seem  attractive,  when  its  red  sparkle  makes 
it  seem  almost  a  living  thing  adding  a  pur¬ 
posed  allurement  to  the  natural  enticement  of 
its  flavor,  when  it  goes  down  so  smoothly  that 
one  involuntarily  wants  more  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  swallowing  it,  then  it  is  time  to 
take  alarm,  time  to  stop.  There  is  no  time 
when  drinking  can*  be  safe  after  it  ceases  to  be 
merely  a  means  of  quenching  natural  thirst. 
The  word  here  translated  “sparkleth  red,”  is 
the  same  root  as  that  in  Genesis  xlix.  12,  and 
in  the  preceding  verse  of  our  lesson.  The 
word  is  red,  redden,  but  includes  an  idea  of 
kindling,  flashing;  in  the  passage  in  Genesis 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  the  first  exhil 
arated  sparkle  of  the  eye  after  a  draught  of 
sparkling  wine ;  in  verse  29  of  onr  lesson  the 
still  later  effect  is  given,  the  dull  blearing  of 
the  eyes,  which  results  from  continued  drink¬ 
ing.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  original  use 
of  the  word. 

Verse  32.  This  is  the  end  of  that  apparently 
harmless  beginning,  that  attractive  sparkle, 
that  smooth  going  down ;  this  lovely,  innocent 
looking  beverage  is  really  a  malicious,  harm¬ 
working  creature.  Like  a  serpent  it  bites,  like  a 
bcuilisk  it  stings ;  so  powerful  and  almost  in¬ 
evitable  its  action,  that  here  and  in  verse  31 


the  wine  is  represented  as  a  conscious  agent. 

Verse  33. 

Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  things. 

And  thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things. 

We  begin  here  upon  the  picture  of  the  last 
dreadful  results  of  the  habit  of  drinking.  The 
inflamed  imagination,  excited  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will,  suggests  things  to  the  inward 
eye  which  the  poor  drunkard  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  actual  vision.  Strange  things, 
abnormal  things,  mad,  dreadful  things  he  sees, 
and  his  heart,  which  the  will  no  longer  con¬ 
trols,  suggests  perverse  and  silly  words  to  the 
lips,  the  foolish  jokes,  the  meaningless  babble 
of  one  who  is  no  longer  master  of  himself. 
The  old  Hebrew  proverb  which  says  that  wine 
makes  a  man  first  a  lamb  (gullible),  then  a 
lion  (ferocious),  then  a  swine  (sensual),  then 
a  monkey  (silly),  is  well  conceived.  The 
perverse  things  uttered  by  the  drunkard  are, 
however,  not  merely  absurd,  insane  things  He 
has  lost  his  sense  of  truth ;  he  has  become 
deceitful,  furtive,  malicious  even — a  dreadful 
change  has  come  over  his  moral  sense. 

Verse  34. 

And  thou  art  as  one  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

And  as  one  Iving  on  the  top  of  a  mast. 

They  err  in  vixion,  thi'y  stumble  in  judgment, 
says  the  prophet,  speaking  of  this  class  (Isa. 
xxviii.  7).  They  fancy  themselves  in  safety 
when  in  the  very  midst  of  danger  All  the 
self-protecting  faculties  are  blurred;  percep¬ 
tion,  attention,  reflection  are  no  longer  at 
their  control ;  they  are  in  imminent  danger  and 
suspect  nothing  of  it. 

Verse  35.  Deadened  at  last  to  all  senses 
but  one,  the  despotic  importunity  of  thirst, 
all  dignity  and  sense  of  manhood  gone,  the 
drunkard  is  the  brutish  butt  of  unresented 
insults. 

They  have  scourged  me  and  it  paineth  me  not. 

They  have  beaten  me  and  I  perceived  it  not. 

When  shall  I  wake?  I|will  return  to  it  again. 

He  wants  only  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  that 
binds  him  to  go  back  to  his  only  interest,  the 
poor  pleasure  of  drinking,  which  he  is  losing 
even  the  power  to  enjoy.  Insensible  to  insults, 
reckless  of  danger,  far  from  being  aroused  by 
scourgings  and  stripes  to  a  sense  of  his  deep 
degradation,  his  only  struggle  is  to  recover 
from  his  debauch  that  he  may  embrute  himself 
still  more. 

This  is  the  great  evil  of  driuking  even  mod¬ 
erately  as  a  means  of 'pleasure— the  physical 
deterioration  which  ends  in  moral  degradation. 
One  wonders — indeed  the  question  is  often 
asked  with  bitterness  of  soul  by  those  who  are 
struggling  against  temptation — Why  is  the 
tendency  to  drink  so  universal;  why  are  the 
means  to  gratify  it  so  bountifully  provided,  if 
it  is  wrong  to  drink?  And  the  answer  can 
only  be  found,  it  seems  to  us,  in  this:  it  is  a 
concrete  illustration  of  the  deadly  evil  of  a 
vice  far  larger  and  more  widespread  than  in¬ 
temperance,  the  vice  of  self-indulgence.  In 
infinite  mercy,  God  has  ordered  that  not  every 
indulgence  in  this  vice  shall  work  out  its 
natural  results  in  this  life — for  then  life  would 
be  almost  impossible— but  that  in  one  of  its 
forms  so  appalling  an  object-lesson  of  its  in¬ 
evitable  results  shall  be  given  that  men  will 
shrink  in  horror  and  dread  from  self  indul¬ 
gence  in  any  form.  In  its  very  nature  self- 
indulgence  is  anti-Christian ;  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  cardinal  law  of  Christianity — self-sacri¬ 
fice.  Not  asceticism.  Christianity  has  no 
affinity  with  a  self-denial  that  centres  all  in 
self.  But  the  cardinal  law  of  Christianity  is 
the  cardinal  law  of  the  universe — by  this,  in¬ 
deed,  all  men  may  know  that  it  is  the  great 
and  only  true  religion  of  men.  For  self-sacri¬ 
fice  is  written  on  the  entire  universe  as  the  law 
by  which  it  exists.  From  the  granite  hills 
which  through  all  the  ages  have  given  them¬ 
selves,  atom  by  atom,  to  make  the  soil  neces- 
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sary  for  the  life  of  plant  and  beast  and  man, 
from  the  great  plants  of  the  ages  of  mist  which 
grew  and  flourished  and  died  only  that  heat 
and  light  might  be  stored  away  for  the  needs 
of  a  higher  order  of  created  things,  to  the  great 
God  himself,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
self-sacrifice  is  the  law  of  being,  the  law  by 
which  we  live  He  who  conforms  not  to  that 
law  is  dead  already,  though  he  for  a  time 
appear  to  live.  He  who  wilfully  violates  it— 
we  have  his  portrait  here ;  the  sensual,  beastly, 
maudlin  thing  that  weakly  bewails  its  self- 
made  calamities,  and  is  as  impervious  to  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  as  to  the  insults  it  has  brought  upon 
itself. _ 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XL VIII. — Christ  a  Prisoner. 

Matt.  xxiv.  59.  xxvii.  31. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  gather  out  of  the 
four  accounts  of  the  evangelists  a  clear  idea 
of  the  different  trials  of  Jesus.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  discrepancies  of  the  four  Gospels,  they 
are,  as  Farrar  says,  ‘  ‘  all  that  they  claim  to  be, 
histories  honest  and  faithful  up  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  writers,  but  each  if  taken 
alone,  fragmentary  and  obviously  incomplete.  ’  ’ 
They  recorded  “crowded  incidents  in  one  ter¬ 
rible  and  tumultuous  day  and  night,”  but  all 
that  they  tell  us  falls  accurately  into  its  proper 
position  in  the  general  narrative,  and  shows 
us  “a  six-fold  trial,  a  quadruple  decision,  a 
triple  acquittal,  a  twice-repeated  condemnation 
of  our  Lord.  ” 

We  must  notice  the  difference  between  the 
accusations  at  the  different  tribunals.  Before 
the  Sanhedrin,  in  their  hurried  gathering  at 
an  illegal  hour,  he  is  accnsed  of  crimes  against 
their  religion.  False  witnesses  are  summoned, 
and  questions  asked  him,  in  order  to  trump 
up  a  charge  that  should  hold  against  him  on 
such  grounds  (xxvii.  59-62),  but  nothing  can 
be  found  worth  the  name,  till  he  himself  is 
solemnly  adjured  by  the  high  priest  and 
answers,  “I  am”  (Mark  xiv.  61,  62);  thus 
practically  pronouncing  his  own  doom. 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  till  morning  to 
make  the  condemnation  legal,  but  Jesus  was 
pre  judged  by  this  tribunal  before  ever  he 
came  before  it.  During  or  directly  after  these 
trials,  or  rather  examinations,  came  Peter’s 
denials  and  Judas’  frantic  attempt  to  undo  his 
treachery. 

Daylight  of  Friday  morning  finds  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  assembled  as  a  body,  and  here  comes  the 
first  legal  condemnation  (vss.  63,  64).  If 
Jesus  had  been  man  only,  his  claims  were 
blasphemous,  and  his  condemnation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  just.  But 
they  knew  he  was  not  a  man  like  themselves. 
They  had  been  wilfully  blind  to  his  claims. 
Their  decision  was  official  and  deliberate,  and 
thus  Jesus  was  judicially  rejected  by  the 
nation,  acting  through  their  highest  officials. 

They  could  not  carry  out  their  own  sentence. 
This  was  part  of  their  humiliation  under  the 
Roman  role.  And  therefore  the  second  act  in 
this  great  drama  unfolds.  Jesus  “is  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  ”  as  his  followers  have 
been  since. 

This  trial  before  Pilate  is  very  different 
from  that  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the 
effort  of  the  court  to  save  him  is  as  earnest  as 
it  was  before  to  destroy  him.  Nothing  is  said 
about  blasphemy.  Pilate  would  have  turned 
them  all  out  of  his  judgment  hall  if  they  had 
brought  him  a  question  of  their  religion.  He 
cared  little  enough  for  any  religion,  not  even 
his  own.  The  accusation  is  political,  not  re¬ 
ligions.  “He  made  himself  a  king,”  i.e.  he 
would  lead  an  insurrection. 

Pliate’s  failure  came  not  only  from  his  in¬ 
decision  and  cowardice,  but  from  his  own 
guilty  past.  “Thou  art  no  friend  to  Caesar” 


was  the  cry  that  tipped  the  wavering  balance. 
But  before  we  blame  Pilate  too  much  we  must 
remember  that  Jesus  was  to  him  nothing  but 
an  obscure  man  from  a  nation  which  he  hated, 
and  that  he  treated  him  with  as  much  kind¬ 
ness  as  any  other  ruler  of  that  day  would  have 
done.  Three  times  he  did  try  to  save  him,  to 
shift  the  responsibility  on  to  Herod,  or  to 
throw  it  upon  the  priests  (John  xix.  6,  7),  or 
on  to  the  people  (Matt,  xxvii.  24,  25),  in  the 
vain  hope  that  in  some  way  he  might  not  have 
to  pronounce  the  unjust  sentence.  It  came  to 
this  at  last,  to  condemn  this  Jew,  or  to  lose 
the  favor  of  Caesar  and  with  it  all  his  ambi¬ 
tious  hopes.  Have  Christians  always  since 
been  without  the  sin  of  Pilate,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  choice  between  Jesus  and 
Caesar? 

A  GRADED  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  IS  IT  A 
MODEL I 

Having  been  informed  that  such  an  article 
would  appear,  I  watched  for  several  weeks  for 
the  contribution  entitled,  “A  Graded  Sunday- 
School,”  by  William  G.  Raymond,  which  was 
published  in  your  issue  of  September  14,  1899. 
I  read  it  with  deep  interest,  and  regret  to  say 
that  I  was  disappointed. 

If  “the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  church  such  facts  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  person  can  readily  learn  concerning  the 
Bible,  Jewish  history,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bible,  Christ,  and  the  Christian  and  other 
religions,  leaving  the  homiletical  applications  of 
these  facts  to  those  more  competent  to  give  them 
than  the  ordinary  Sunday-school,  teacher  or 
other  layman”  (italics  mine),  I  protest.  Where 
is  this  “more  competent”  teacher,  and  where 
is  his  field  of  labor?  He  makes  no  appearance 
in  this  particular  Sunday-school  with  his 
“homiletical  applications,”  the  “aim”  as  we 
observe  continuing  to  be  still  before  the  classes 
where  pupils  are  twenty  one  and  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

Of  all  the  many  questions  mentioned  in  the 
article,  and  recommended  to  other  superintend¬ 
ents,  not  one  more  than  suggests  a  spiritual 
application. 

Shall  we  instruct  our  scholars  in  the  stories 
of  the  parables  and  remain  silent  as  to  their 
teachings?  Should  we  ask  the  question,  “What 
did  Peter  do  that  he  afterward  repented  of 
bitterly?”  and  not  express  one  word  of  the 
solemn  lesson  of  denying  Christ? 

Can  we — oh,  blessed  Saviour,  forgive  our 
unworthy  endeavors!  can  we  teach  the  “facts” 
of  the  crucifixion  and  not  magnify  thy  dying 
love ;  plead  with  the  souls  intrusted  to  our 
care ;  and  press  home  upon  them  the  solemn 
truths  concerning  everlasting  life  and  death? 

No  Sunday-school  teacher  can  afford  to  leave 
history  and  facts,  or  even  geography  out  of  his 
lessons.  They  should  be  thoroughly  drilled 
into  the  minds  of  scholars,  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  spiritual  teaching,  but  let  no 
“ordinary”  teacher  from  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  adult  class  think  for  one  moment 
that  his  duty  has  been  fulfilled  until  the  spirit¬ 
ual  teaching  of  each  lesson  has  been  clearly 
brought  out  and  applied  to  each  scholar  in  his 
class. 

Sunday-school  teacher,  make  your  spiritual 
application  now.  Do  not  leave  it  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  “teacher  or  other  layman.”  Your 
pupil  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  him. 
And  may  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  ns. 

Luella  L.  Kilborne. 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  BOXES. 

The  Superintendent  of  our  Sabbath-school 
and  Missionary  Department  sends  out  an  appeal 
for  clothing  for  the  destitute  children  and 
adults  on  our  mission  field.  The  need,  he 
says,  is  particularly  felt  in  the  West,  South¬ 
west  and  South.  The  Sabbath- school  mission¬ 


ary,  in  his  travels  from  place  to  place,  comes 
across  multitudes  of  cases  where  a  prompt  and 
helpful  hand  is  needed.  Lack  of  even  decent, 
not  to  say  seasonable,  clothing  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hardships  among  the  children  of  the 
frontier.  For  this  cause  many  places  in  the 
little  mission  Sabbath- schools  are  vacant  dur¬ 
ing  the  piercingly  cold  winter  season.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  cry  of  these  cold  little  children. 
“If  yon  VI ish  your  gift  to  go  to  a  particular 
state,”  says  the  appeal,  “please  say  so.  If 
you  leave  the  matter  to  us,  we  will  select  the 
field  for  yon.  In  either  case,  we  will  furnish 
you,  on  request,  with  a  tag,  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  one  of  our  Sabbath- school 
missionaries,  who  will  be  your  faithful  and 
most  judicious  almoner.  Clothing  for  adults 
is  acceptable  by  all  means;  but  in  particular, 
we  ask  for  all  kinds  of  servicr  able  clothing  and 
shoes  suitable  for  growing  girls  and  boys  from 
infancy  upwards.  Tack  the  card  we  send  yon 
to  the  box  or  barrel  and  ship  it,  prepaid,  to 
the  address  given  and  you  will  duly  receive  a 
letter  of  acknowledgment  from  the  missionary. 
Drop,  also,  a  line  to  me,  stating  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  made. 

Rev.  J.  a.  Worden, 

319  Walnut  Sthkkt,  Philadelphia. 


A  OKNKKAI.  TEMI'FRANCE  SUNDAY. 

Many  churches  and  Sunday-schools  have  fallen 
in  with  the  suggestion  recently  started  in 
London  to  make  Temperance  the  theme  of 
discourse,  investigation  and  teaching  the  last 
Sunday  in  November.  The  pastor  makes  it  the 
theme  of  his  discourse,  the  Sunday-school  finds 
it  in  the  lesson,  the  Bible  class  discusses  tem¬ 
perance  problems,  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge  and  read  up 
on  the  subject,  while  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  reminds  them  all  that  this 
year  Temperance  Sunday  falls  on  the  26th  of 
November.  _ 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

ThaiikuKlvlug’. 

Nov.  30.  ToGtod.  Ps.  100:1-5. 

31.  For  blessliiKS  to  the  individual  Ps.  145:  1-31. 

33.  For  blessinKS  to  the  church.  Ps.  48 : 1-8 ;  87 : 1-7. 

For  blesslnjts  to  the  nation.  Ps.  134:1-8. 

34.  By  word.  Ps.  107 : 1-9. 

35.  By  life.  Ps.  15:1-5. 

36.  Topic.— Our  return  for  the  Lord’s  benefits.  Ps. 

116 :  13-19.  (A  thanksgiving  meeting.) 

‘  ‘  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits  toward  me?”  Let  the  wealth  and 
constancy  of  God’s  grace  rouse  us  to  gratitude. 
We  should  thank  God  for  unfulfilled  promise 
as  surely  as  for  received  blessings.  “Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits.  ’  ’ 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  for  a  bounty  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  cf  earth’s  teeming  millions. 
It  is  not  God’s  provision,  but  man’s  distribu¬ 
tion  that  is  at  fault.  When  garners  are  burst¬ 
ing,  we  build  greater,  that  we  may  store  the 
surplus  for  self,  rather  than  dispense  it  to  the 
poor.  In  the  cities  where  nothing  grows,  the 
crowds  elbow  each  other  for  room,  whilst  in 
the  country  crops  perish  for  lack  of  gleaners. 
Between  grasping  hoarders  and  prodigal  idlers, 
God’s  marvelous  bounty  fares  badly.  What  a 
year  it  has  been  of  waving,  golden  grain  and 
luscious,  tinted  fruit.  “Let  everything  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

“Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain”  meant  a  vast  deal  more  than 
guarding  Israel  against  profanity.  The  latter 
is  a  small  evil,  heinous  though  it  be,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  mightier  evil  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  misrepresenting  God.  To  the  nations 
about  them,  the  Israelites  were  teachers  of  the 
unity  and  holiness  of  God. 

“The  beauty  of  holiness”  can  never  be 
taught  by  those  whose  lives  are  marred  by  the 
deformities  of  sin.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
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what  lip  said,  bat  of  what  life  did.  Let  the 
lioeamentB  of  the  Father  be  seen  in  the  child. 
*‘Te  are  my  witnessea”  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  value  of  testimony  depends  upon  charac¬ 
ter.  The  cannon  must  weigh  one  hundred 
times  as  much  as  the  ball  or  projectile  it 
throws.  Gun  light,  projectile  heavy,  charge 
terrific,  these  are  the  conditions  that  imperil 
the  men  behind  the  gun,  not  those  in  front 
of  it.  Eloquent  lip  and  spotted  life,  these  aid 
Christ’s  foes  not  his  friends.  “He  that  hath 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  shall  ascend  into 
the  hill  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  who  hath  never  lowered  the  standard  of 
holiness  even  though  its  maintenance  cost  the 
gony  of  Calvary.  “Thanks  be  to  God  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ” 

Never  before  did  the  Church  of  Christ  stand 
face  to  face  with  an  hour  so  big  with  opportu¬ 
nity.  Cowards  call  it  peril.  Once  all  roads  led 
to  Rome.  To-day  all  mighty  movements  find 
their  deepest,  truest  answer  in  Christ  and  his 
Church.  Trusts  are  dreaded  because  those  who 
control  them  do  not  love  the  Lord  their  God 
with  all  their  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength, 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  Politics  is 
polluted  because  policy  sways  where  principle 
should  reign  supreme.  Government,  national, 
state  and  municipal,  becomes  the  mightiest  and 
meanest  of  trusts  where  God  is  not  taken  into 
account.  The  peril  at  which  the  world  shud¬ 
ders  is  the  opportunity  at  which  the  Church 
should  thrill. 

Not  wild  national  intoxication,  but  reverent 
humiliation  is  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Between 
wild-expansionist  overriding  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  recreant  anti-imperialist  shirking 
the  manifest  duties  of  the  strong  there  is  a 
golden  mean  which  the  vast  majority  of  our 
American  people  are  earnestly  seeking.  Let 
faith  be  heard,  that  she  may  steady  us  for  the 
duty  of  the  hour.  “The  God  who  led  us  into 
this  large  place  will  also  lead  us  out,  if  we  but 
put  our  trust  in  him.”  The  position  we 
occupy  was  forced  upon,  not  sought  by  us.  It 
is  of  God’s  providence,  not  man’s  rashness. 
The  God  who  gave  us  victory  in  battle  is  as 
ready  to  give  us  victory  in  peace.  “We  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  ’’  More  disgraceful  than  flight  in  battle 
would  be  desertion  of  duty  now.  If  the  con¬ 
quests  of  war  are  followed  by  the  blessings  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  the  islands  of  the  sea 
will  have  cause  to  bless  this  season  of  national 
Thanksgiving. 

Every  local  union  in  a  college  town,  or  local 
society,  if  the  town  has  no  union,  should  plan 
to  have  all  the  students  approached  with  an 
invitation  to  become  members  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Organ¬ 
ize  a  ‘  ‘  committee  on  strangers.  ’  ’  Secure  a  list 
of  students.  Distribute  the  names  by  an  alpha¬ 
betical  division  among  the  committee.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  blank  for  each  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  will  give  space  for  a  report  on  each 
name — whether  he  desires  to  join  the  student 
membership  list,  the  active  list,  or  neither. 

In  the  Presbyterian  denomination  we  find 
that  the  young  people  in  their  different  organi¬ 
zations  have  learned  the  grace  of  giving.  To 
Foreign  Missions  the  young  people  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  recorded  as  giving,  in 
1898,  $87,979;  to  Home  Missions  they  gave 
$81,250,  a  total  of  $169,229.  In  1898  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  alone 
gave  to  Foreign  Missions  $44,273,  and  to  Home 
Missions  $25,938,  a  total  of  $70,211.  In  1888 
these  societies  gave  little  or  nothing,  and 
though  statistics  for  1888  are  incomplete,  it  is 
certain  that  the  gifts  of  all  the  young  people 
of  the  church  have  been  very  considerably 
advanced  within  the  ten  years,  probably  by 
at  least  *$40,000. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

MOTHER’S  RAINY  DAT. 

Florence  A.  Hayes. 

Sometimes  there’s  a  rainy  day ;  an’  then 
We  lay  off  a  spell,  we  men. 

Pa  talks  politics  and  reads  the  papers. 

An’  we  boys  putter  ronnd  an  cut  up  capers. 

An*  whittle,  even  down  to  little  brother. 

But  dunno  as  1  can  recollect  a  rainy  day  for  mother. 

Seems  if  she  worked  harder  then  than  any  other  day. 
Trying  to  keep  things  straight  and  put  away, 

Stlrrin’  up  the  fire  so  it  won’t  seem  dreary. 

Cookin’  something  extra  then,  makin’  things  more 
cheery ; 

Pickin’  up  pa’s  slippers,  or  something  or  another— 

1  don’t  believe  there  ever  was  a  rainy  day  for  mother. 

But  then  she  don’t  complain.  Just  keeps  workin’  on. 
Sometimes  she  has  a  pleasant  word,  sometimes  a  bit  of 
song, 

And  lots  of  times  1  fancy  she  has  a  tired  look. 

An’  I’d  feel  lots  better  if  she’d  rest  or  read  a  book'. 

An’  then  I  wijee  the  dishes,  or  do  something  or  another. 
An’  wish  with  all  my  heart  there  was  a  rainy  day  for 
mother. 

—In  an  Utthnown  Exchange. 


BIBLE  STORIES  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  many  children 
of  the  present  day  are  losing  that  which  to 
children  of  a  former  generation  was  a  deep 
delight — an  acquaintance  with  the  narrative 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons  “Bible  stories’’  do  not  occupy  the  place 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  that  they 
did  thirty,  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Various  indeed  are  the  reasons:  the  greater 
laxity  of  Sabbath  observance  greatly  dimin¬ 
ishes  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  for¬ 
merly  made  conscientious  parents  devote  a 
large  part  of  the  day  to  keeping  the  children 
quiet;  and  by  reason  of  a  multiplicity  of  chil¬ 
dren's  books  of  a  more  or  less  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  the  Bible  is  no  longer  the  one  available 
book  for  the  use  of  those  parents  who  still 
are  anxious  that  the  children  should  regard 
the  day  with  a  quiet  reverence.  But  the 
change  has  other  causes  than  this.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  the  custom — even  of  some  who  are 
themselves  religious  and  who  desire  that  sooner 
or  later  their  children  shall  be  religious— to 
depreciate  the  Old  Testament  as  a  book  for 
children.  Furthermore,  there  have  come  to  be 
parents  so  strangely  impressed  with  reverence 
for  the  personality  of  the  child,  that  they 
deem  it  a  duty  not  to  prejudice  their  children's 
minds  by  any  religious  teaching  in  their  early 
years,  but  to  wait  until  they  are  able  to  judge 
and  to  make  a  free  choice  for  themselves  I 
Assurtdlythe  ohildrfn  of  parents  never 
hear  the  stories  that  to  the  children  of  an 
earlier  day  were  so  thrilling  and  so  inspiring 
to  the  affections. 

The  absurdity  of  this  idea  is  patent  to  all 
people  who  believe  it  to  be  right  to  “preju¬ 
dice’’  their  children  in  favor  of  obedience  to 
parents  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
with  the  alphabet  and  multiplication  table  and 
other  things.  Bat,  not  to  ask  whether  after 
all  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  as  good  and 
as  agreeable  food  for  the  mind  as  a  Sunday- 
school  book,  and  whether  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  parents  to  spend  in  reading  or  telling 
stories  to  their  children  a  part  of  a  Sunday 
that  is  no/ a  “Puritan  Sabbath, ’’ let  ns  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  the  children 
lose  who  grow  up  without  knowing  the  Old 
Testament  stories. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  these  old  stories 
are  a  part  of  the  natural  heritage  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  just  as  the  old  fairy  tales  and  ballads  are, 
and  that  it  is  doing  their  minds  a  grave  injus¬ 
tice  to  defraud  them  of  an  early  familiarity 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses 
and  the  others.  This  is  true  enough,  though 
those  of  us  who  value  the  Old  Testament 
aright  would  not  put  it  in  this  way.  Then 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  Old  Testament 


is  the  noblest  literature  in  the  English  tongue ; 
that  like  the  *  noblest  modem  poetry  and  far 
more  than  any  modern  prose  it  makes  for  cul¬ 
ture,  and  to  rob  the  children  of  it  in  their 
early  years  when  their  minds  are  most  plastic 
is  to  rob  them  of  the  most  refining  and  ele¬ 
vating  influence  which  English  literature  has 
to  give  them ;  and  this  is  also  true.  And  there 
are  those  who  find  in  the  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  sugar  coating  of  the  pill  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth  which  is  also  there,  a  mesms  of 
awstkening  the  children’s  interest  in  the  Bible, 
by  which  they  will  some  day  come  to  learn 
from  it  something  beside  the  stories ;  and  there 
is  a  degree  of  force  in  this  view.  And  there 
are  those  who  see  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
introduction  to  and  preparation  for  the  New, 
and  begin  by  teaching  their  children  the 
Bible  stories  because  they  seriously  mean 
through  them  to  lead  the  children  “as  they 
are  able  to  endure’’  up  to  that  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  dealings  with  the  world  by 
which  they  may  gain  a  larger  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  Christ’s  coming  into  the 
world,  and  of  all  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  These  parents  may  be  few,  but  the 
children  that  have  been  given  to  them  are 
blessed  indeed. 

And  yet  these  parents  may  not  have  found 
the  deepest  reason  for  telling  Bible  stories  to 
their  children.  The  reason  is  this:  by  means 
of  these  stories  and  by  no  other  possible  means 
the  tpitilual  nature  of  the  child  is  brought  into 
activity  in  a  way  that  it  is  not  even  by  the 
story  of  the  manger  and  the  cross  and  all  the 
blessed  life  of  our  Lord.  For  in  these  Old 
Testament  stories  a  most  vital  truth  is  made 
practical  and  easy  for  the  youngest  child  to 
apprehend:  namely,  the  fact  of  a  converse  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God,  the  truth  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  finite  man  to  come  into  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Infinite.  In  these  beautiful  old 
stories,  whatever  else  they  teach,  the  one  out¬ 
standing  and  ever  present  fact  is  that  man  does 
hold  converse  with  God ;  that  God  is  in  all 
his  life,  guiding,  blessing,  warning,  punish¬ 
ing,  and  that  man  is  directly  conscious  of  this 
personal  relation  with  God. 

This  is  a  truth  so  marvelous,  so  mysterious, 
so  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  in  fact  only  those 
to  whom  as  little  children  it  became  a  part  of 
their  consciousness  ever  do  so  apprehend  it  as 
to  be  able  to  hold  it  as  a  certainty  against  all 
attacks  of  intellectual  doubt,  all  bewilderment 
of  a  perverted  moral  nature.  And  this  is  why 
to  deprive  the  little  children  of  these  Bible 
stories  is  an  almost  irreparable  mistake :  it  may 
almost  be  said,  a  well  nigh  unpardonable  sin. 
The  first  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  child  comes 
in  the  story  of  how  God  once  talked  with  men ; 
to  the  little  child  this  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  understand,  though  it  puzzles  the  wisest 
philosopher  to  explain  how  this  thing  can  be. 
Parents  who  cannot  remember  when  they  first 
learned  about  God  can  hardly  realize  the  in¬ 
justice  they  are  doing  their  children  in  not 
leading  them  to  know  him  in  the  way  by 
which  they  themselves  were  led. 

A  PATHETIC  STORY. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Few  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
wtitings  realized  the  troubles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  her  life.  Now  that  her  autobiogra¬ 
phy  has  been  given  to  the  world  we  learn  for 
the  first  time  with  what  a  heavy  heart  and 
amid  how  many  sorrows  she  penned  her  words. 
Her  diary  and  letters  show  her  strong  faith  in 
God  and  how  quietly  she  accepted  his  will  in 
his  dealings  with  her.  One  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  series  of  writings  in  our  language  began 
very  sweetly  and  simply  with  “A  Little  Pil¬ 
grim,’’  and  went  through  various  “Stories  of 
the  Seen  and  the  Unseen,’’  reaching  a  strange 
poetic  power  and  beauty  in  “A  Beleaguered 
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Oity,  *’  and  a  m''st  fitting  end  in  “The  Land  of 
Snspense. ’’  All  the  while  she  was  writing 
these  papers  she  was  passing  through  great 
tribulations. 

Early  in  her  married  life  her  hnsband’s 
health  failed.  It  was  the  wife  who  had  to  be 
the  bread-winner,  and  she  won  the  bread  with 
her  pen,  writing  with  heavy  heart  bnt  with 
cheerfnl  spirit  by  her  hnsband’s  siok-bed,  and 
with  two  babies  dying,  one  after  the  other  in 
her  arms.  Her  hnsband’s  death  left  her  with 
two  little  children  and  a  third  one  came  shortly 
after.  Throughont  her  antobiography  the 
sweet  and  sacred  duties  of  motherhood  are 
shown  as  the  great  aim  of  her  life.  Her  “lit¬ 
tle  Maggie,  ’  ’  the  eldest,  like  a  little  mother  to 
the  younger  brothers,  was  taken  suddenly  from 
her  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years.  Her  two 
sons  grew  to  manhood  and  then  they,  too, 
were  taken  from  her.  She  had  lost  a  brother 
in  the  meantime  and  his  dependent  son  and 
two  daughters  had  come  into  her  family. 
Though  they  added  greatly  to  her  burden  she 
was  very  happy  in  them.  She  writes  of  her 
nephew  as  a  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory 
boy,  such  a  one  as  is  a  stand  by  and  tower  of 
strength  in  a  family.  This  nephew  died  in 
India  at  an  early  age,  not  long  after  he  left 
college. 

After  the  death  of  her  sons,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
writes,  “Now  I  am  alone,  I  have  lost  every¬ 
thing  on  this  earth  that  came  from  me  and  was 
wholly  mine.  Only  God  knows  what  Cecco 
was  to  me— my  last  child  left— my  dearest 
friend  and  closest  companion.  Bnt  why  should 
I  mourn?  I  know  that  now  he  has  the  noblest 
of  company,  and  it  gives  me  great  and  sweet 
consolation,  to  think  of  him  among  some  band 
of  the  young  men  like  himself  whom  I  can  but 
think  that  our  Lord  draws  to  him,  because  he 
too,  in  his  flesh  wasajoung  man,  and  still 
loves  his  peers  in  human  age  and  gathers  them 
about  him,  for  some  great  reason  of  his  own.  ’’ 
Mrs.  Oliphant  felt  then  that  her  work  was  done 
and  that  she  could  never  write  any  more,  but 
she  rallied  and  wrote  “The  Words  of  a  Be¬ 
liever.  ’  ’  It  appealed  to  many  sore  hearts  like 
her  own. 

The  last  days  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  were  full  of 
peace  and  content.  She  said  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  lying  somewhere  waiting  to  be  lifted  up ; 
or  again  as  if  she  “were  lying  in  the  deep 
grass  of  some  flowery  meadow,  near  the  gate, 
waiting  for  our  Lord  to  pass  by.’’  She  died 
on  June  2o,  1897.  Her  biographer  says: 
“Through  all,  her  wonderful  security  and  ab- 
solnte  certainty  that  she  was  so  soon  to 
recover  what  she  had  lost  seemed  almost  to 
transfigure  her,  making  her  room,  which  she 
loved  to  have  filled  with  flowers,  the  one  cheer- 
fal  spot  in  the  house.  She  said  she  could  not 
think  of  God  as  the  Almighty  God  of  all  the 
world,  but  just  her  Father,  and  that  at  this 
moment  even  the  thought  of  her  children 
seemed  to  cease  in  the  thought  of  him.  ’’ 

The  record  of  such  a  life  as  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
gives  strength  to  the  faint-hearted  and  cannot 
fail  of  helping  many  sorrowing  souls  through 
the  shadowy  passes. 


MARJORIE’S  FEAST. 

Emma  Endicott  Mareau. 

“  Oh,  won’t  you  have  a  piece  of  nice  mince  pie  ? 
And  here’s  a  lobster  salad,  dear ; 

These  oysters  fried,  you’ll  surely  like  to  try ; 

And  do  you  take  your  coffee  strong  and  clear  ?  ” 

Much  more  I  heard  behind  the  maple  tree 
About  ice-cream  and  caramels  and  cake. 

I  thought  “what  careless  mothers  these  must  be. 
When  children  these  forbidden  courses  take  I  ’’ 

I  passed  the  open  gate  and  entered  there 
The  land  of  make-believe— enchanted  land  ! 

And  Marjorie,  with  hospitable  air. 

Gave  me  a  generous  dish  of  clean  white  sand. 

—American  Kitchen  Magaetne. 


THE  POTATO  BABIES. 

One  day  last  fall,  when  the  children  were  at 
grandma’s,  it  began  to  rain.  Grandma  always 
had  something  laid  away  for  a  rainy  day. 
After  breakfast  the  twins.  Tommy  and  Daisy, 
got  hold  of  grandma’s  hands  and  led  her  to  the 
cupboard.  She  laughed  and  said  she  was  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  going  to  the  cupboard  to  get 
six  little  doggies  a  bone.  She  reached  up  to 
the  top  shelf  and  took  down  two  boxes,  one 
large  and  one  small. 

What  do  you  think  was  in  the  large  one? 
Little  potatoes.  And  in  the  small  one?  Burnt 
matches,  with  the  ends  rubbed  on  sandpaper 
to  make  a  point.  Grandpa  had  thought  of  the 
children  when  he  dug  his  potatoes  and  had 
saved  all  the  little— the  “  pig’ ’—potatoes  for 
them ;  and  grandma  had  thought  of  them,  too, 
and  saved  all  her  burnt  matches. 

The  children  gathered  around  her  now  and 
watched  her  make  a  potato-baby.  First  the 
head  must  be  fastened  on.  This  was  done  by 
sticking  one  end  of  a  match  into  a  small  potato 
and  the  other  end  into  a  larger  one — for  the  body. 

After  that  she  stuck  two  matches  in  for  legs 
and  two  for  arms  and  there  was  a  man  all 
done.  Then  when  she  had  shown  them  how  to 
make  a  horse  and  a  cow,  grandma  went  back 
to  her  work  and  left  them. 

They  had  a  good  time  making  men  and 
horses,  cats  and  dogs.  The  rain  got  all  through 
raining,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  grass  was 
dry  before  they  thought  of  stopping.  At  last 
the  dinner-bell  rang  and  they  laid  the  potato- 
babies  away  for  another  rainy  day. 

Now  comes  the  funny  part  of  the  story.  The 
potato  dollies  lay  quietly  in  their  dark  box  for 
three  long  months.  Then  the  children  were 
all  there  again  and  wanted  them  to  play  with. 
Grandma  brought  the  box  down,  opened  it — 
and  what  do  you  think  they  saw?  Their 
potato- babies  had  begun  to  grow.  Their 
bodies  were  dry  and  shrunken.  Out  of  every 
one  came  long,  white  roots,  that  looked  like 
horns  and  arms  and  tongues  and  tails.  The 
father-potato  had  a  trunk  like  an  elephant. 
The  fat  boy  had  turned  into  some  strange  bird. 
The  mamma,  on  horseback,  had  a  real  face, 
with  nose,  eyes  and  tongue  coming  out  of  her 
month,  as  well  as  long  hair.  The  cat  and  the 
camel  were  both  turned  into  reindeer,  and  one 
man  had  two  horns  and  a  tail. 

They  looked  so  funny  that  they  laughed  and 
laughed  till  all  the  mammas  and  aunts  and 
uncles  came  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Aunty  May  made  a  picture  of  them  the  very 
next  day  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  box. — 
Illustrated  Home  Journal. 


TOO  FAR  UVHINO. 

The  first  number  of  The  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  published  seventy  five  years  ago, 
has  just  been  reprinted.  It  contains  this  inter¬ 
esting  anecdote  relating  to  Lafayette,  who  was 
then  visiting  the  country.  The  old-time  cor¬ 
respondent  says: 

Feeling  a  little  disposed  to  joke  with  the  old 
lady  at  one  of  the  turnpike  gates  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  I  remarked,  “Well,  madam,  I  suppose  you 
are  very  glad  General  Lafayette  has  come,  as 
you  must  have  made  oceans  of  money  to-day  at 
the  gate?’’ 

The  old  lady  felt  indignant  at  the  remark : 
“Sir,’’  she  replied,  “yon  must  know  that  the 
General  and  his  friends  go  through  this  gate 
free  of  toll ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  pass 
a  thousand  times 

‘  ‘  O,  ho,  then  your  gates  are  free  now  ?’  ’ 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Connecticut  dame  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,  “for  such  men  as 
Lafayette,  but  not  for  those  who  come  so  far 
behind  him.  ’  ’  This  last  remark  quickly  brought 
a  York  shilling  out  of  my  pocket  as  you  may 
suppose.  I  hastened  to  get  out  of  her  sight  and 
the  range  of  her  wit. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  CORN. 

J.  Edmund  Cooke. 

Rank  upon  rank  they  stood,  and  row  on  row,— 
Plumed,  tasselled,  uniformed  in  green. 

With  rations  in  their  knapsacked  husks  between 
The  myriad  blades  they  brandished  at  the  foe. 

Long  held  the  brave  brigades,  and  would  not  yield 
Till  shattered  by  the  destiny  of  war. 

Then  (gallant  tribute  from  the  conqueror !) 

They  stacked  their  arras  and  tented  on  the  field. 

A  SCREECH  OWL. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  a  screech  owl,  boys  and 
girls?  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  woods  are 
full  of  them  and  their  screeches  are  startling, 
to  say  the  least.  They  are  not  apt  to  come  to 
well  settled  places  to  make  their  lamentations 
heard  and  that  is  the  reason,  probably,  why  I 
had  not  heard  one  about  my  dwelling. 

It  was  just  at  dusk  of  an  October  day  that  I 
heard  a  most  distressing  wail  from  the  orchard. 
At  first  I  thought  it  some  child  crying  and 
wondered  what  child  could  be  out  there. 
Then,  standing  in  the  door  I  thought  the  cries 
were  of  some  older  person  in  great  distress. 
Beyond  the  orchard  there  was  a  little  house 
where  an  old  lady  lived.  I  knew  she  was  all 
alone  at  that  time  and  I  said  to  myself,  “The 
poor  old  soul  has  fallen  down  and  has  broken 
some  of  her  bones.  ’  ’  I  snatched  a  wrap  from 
the  closet  and  ran  through  the  orchard.  The 
piles  of  apples  that  the  men  had  picked  that 
day  were  at  every  side.  I  could  not  bnt  stop 
to  turn  my  eye  towards  them,  they  were  such 
a  beautiful  sight. 

The  screeches  grew  more  and  more  distress¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  a 
dear  little  child  left  at  the  wayside  by  some 
heartless  person,  and  then  I  concluded  again 
that  it  was  my  crippled  old  neighbor.  But 
that  conclusion  was  wrong  as  I  found  in 
coming  in  sight  of  the  house,  for  there  stood 
the  old  lady  in  the  doorway  looking  this  way 
and  that. 

“What  is  that  dreadful  noise?”  I  called  out. 

“That  is  just  what  I’m  trying  to  find  out,” 
she  answered.  ‘  ‘  It  sounds  like  a  child.  ’  ’ 

At  that  moment  a  boy  came  along  in  a 
wagon.  With  a  “halloa  there  I”  I  made  him 
stop. 

“Did  yon  see  any  crying  child  as  yon  came 
along?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  was  his  short,  sincere  reply. 

“Listen.  Do  yon  hear  that  cry  of  distress?” 
I  asked  in  fear  and  trembling. 

Then  the  boy,  who  was  a  boy  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  boys  in  Edward  Eggleston’s  “  Hoosier 
Schoolboy,”  threw  back  bis  head  and  roared 
with  laughter.  “Don’t  you  know  what  that 
is?  That’s  a  screech  owl.”  And  he  drove 
on,  I  suppose  to  have  another  laugh  at  my 
expense  with  the  other  boys. 

Bnt  it  was  such  a  relief  to  know  that  no¬ 
body  was  in  distress  that  one  could  not  be 
indignant  at  being  fooled  and  laughed  at  when 
the  result  was  so  satisfactory.  S.  T.  P. 

CATS  IN  PERSIA. 

Cats  are  held  in  great  reverence  in  Persia. 
The  Shah  alone  has  fifty  of  them,  and  each  one 
has  an  attendant  of  its  own,  with  a  special 
room  for  meals.  When  the  Shah  travels,  the 
cats  go  also,  being  carried  by  men  on  horseback. 

FOVR-FOOTEl>  FARMERS. 

In  the  Olympic  Mountains,  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  lives  a  small,  beaver- like  animal 
known  locally  as  the  “farmer.”  It  makes 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  small  streams,  and 
fills  them  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  water- 
plants,  which  it  first  cures  for  the  purpose  by 
cutting  them  down  and  spreading  them  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  The  resemblance  of  the  dried 
stems  to  hay  is  the  origin  of  the  name  popu¬ 
larly  given  to  the  industrious  animal.  The 
scientific  name  of  this  rodent  is  Haplodon. 
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SOLDI  RB  ANTS. 

Before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington, 
Mr.  O.  F.  Cook  described  his  studies  of  the 
African  termites,  or  white  ants.  Certain  indi- 
vidoals  in  every  nest  have  no  other  apparent 
function  except  that  of  fighters  or  soldiers. 
Some  have  a  long  beak  from  which  they  eject 
an  acrid,  corrosive  fluid ;  others  inspire  terror 
by  making  a  loud  clicking  noise  with  their 
mandibles,  but  they  neither  shoot  nor  bite. 
One  singular  observation  of  Mr.  Cook  was  that 
the  soldier  ants  which  rush  out  to  defend  an 
attacked  nest  “do  not  return  to  the  nest,  but 
wander  about  and  soon  perish  from  exposure 
to  the  outside  air.  ’  ’ 


THE  SEA  ELEPHANT. 

A  paper  recently  read  before  the  Linnean 
Society  in  London  describes  a  species  of  seal, 
attaining  enormous  dimensions,  to  which  the 
name  of  sea-elephant  has  been  given  on  account 
of  a  trunk-like  appendage  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  head.  A  specimen  killed  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  was  nearly  nineteen  feet  in  length. 
The  trunk  is  only  a  foot  long.  These  seals  are 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“Ob,  Jack,  please  don’t  stop  there.  We  have 
been  harrowed  so  long,  give  us  a  little  more  of 
the  let-up.  ’’ 

“Finis,”  read  Jack. 

“Yon  don’t  mean  that’s  the  end  of  the 
book?”  said  Gabrielle. 

“Certainly  it  is;  didn’t  you  see  it  coming 
when  he  imprinted  the  first  kiss  upon  her 
snowy  brow?” 

“But  it  might  say  they  were  happy  ever 
after ! ’  ’ 

“That’s  taken  for  granted,  of  course.” 
“Formy  part,  ”  said  Gabrielle,  “after  watch¬ 
ing  the  threads  of  a  story  ‘snoggled  and  nn- 
snoggled,  ’  as  Phil  Dale  used  to  say,  I  like  to 
see  them  wound  into  a  tidy,  domestic  ball; 
don’t'yon,  mother  miaV' 

“Yes,  dear,  but  that  isn’t  the  usual  way, 
and  perhaps  not  the  best  way,  for  sometimes 
even  the  domestic  ball  gets  a  bit  ‘  snoggled,  ’ 
and  that  isn’t  romantic,  only  vulgar.  There 
goes  mj/ ball  and  pussie  after  it !  Puss!  Puss! 
Oh,  thank  yon,  dear.  ’  ’ 

Jack,  having  rescued  the  yellow  floss  from 
kitty’s  claws,  seated  himself  at  his  writing  desk. 

“Well,”  said  Gabrielle  with  grudging  resig¬ 
nation,  “at  least  I  can  devote  all  my  mind  now 
to  my  painting.  ” 

With  set  palette  in  her  left  hand,  and  paint 
brush  in  her  right,  and  holding  both  deftly  out 
at  arm’s  length,  she  chassM  to  her  husband’s 
side  and  lightly  kissed  bis  forehead. 

“I  am  glad  that  out  of  books  it  isn’t  'finis’ 
after  the  first  kiss,  aren’t  you.  Jack?”  she 
demanded. 

“Rather,”  with  a  world  of  intention  in  his 
tone.  He  would  have  imperilled  bis  coat 
sleeve,  but  she  waltzed  slowly  away  from  him 
and  back  to  her  easel. 

Mrs.  Lee  watched  the  little  scene  from  over 
her  glasses,  smiling,  and  then  looked  through 
them  at  her  embroidery,  and  still  smiled. 
That  embroidery  was  now  the  gentle  lady’s 
constant  pastime  as  it  bad  once  been  her  sup¬ 
port;  and  grateful,  loving  thoughts  were 
stitched  in  with  the  exquisite  devices  she 
delighted  to  work  out. 

Pen,  needle  and  brush  were  plied  for  a  time 
so  intently  that  the  light  sounds  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  most  quiet  work  were  as  audible  as 
pussie's  purring,  the  clock’s  ticking,  and  the 
fire’s  musical  gurgle. 

Gabrielle  had  been  married  four  years,  and 
♦Oopyrltrht.  1898.  By  M>rt  Bright  Brcox. 


her  rosiest  dreams  of  happiness  were  being 
every  day  fulfilled.  Her  joys  centred  in  this 
Florentine  home,  and  the  heart  of  the  house 
was  the  studio.  During  those  years,  in  spite 
of  rather  frequent  illnesses,  GUibrielle  had 
studied  and  worked  with  rigor  as  well  as  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

But  for  her  devotion  to  her  home  and  her  art, 
society  would  gladly  have  claimed  her  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  star.  As  it  was,  she  appeared  to  prize 
the  trophies  of  her  beauty  as  of  her  talent, 
chiefly  that  she  might  lay  them  with  gay, 
childish  boasting  at  the  feet  of  the  two  satel¬ 
lites  who  seemed  to  live  in  her  light. 

Jack  was  happy ;  he  loved  his  wife  dearly, 
and  admired  her  beyond  anything  in  the  world. 
Every  hour  gave  sueh  proof  of  this  that  the  fire 
on  their  home  altar  burned  with  almost  un¬ 
natural  ardor.  The  choicest  of  their  Florence 
friends,  Madame  Saire,  said  to  him  laughingly 
one  day,  “Really,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  never  saw 
but  one  husband  as  devoted  as  yon,  but  his 
devotion  was  in  part  atonement,  for  he  had 
once  wronged  his  wife  bitterly.  So  after  all 
your  case  is  unique.  ’  ’ 

She  smiled,  as  what  she  called  to  herself  a 
true  lover’s  blush  crept  to  the  young  man’s 
very  hair.  She  little  imagined  the  pang  that 
her  words  sent  through  his  honest  heart. 

Two  years  after  the;  had  come  abroad  his  be¬ 
loved  grandfather  had  died.  It  was  while  taking 
his  afternoon  nap  in  his  rolling  chair  facicg  his 
portraits,  that  the  old  Major  got  his  “honora¬ 
ble  discharge.  ’  ’  A  portrait  of  Gabrielle  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  was  with  the  others.  The 
Major’s  last  message  to  Jack  was,  “Keep  our 
Gabrielle  in  Italy  till  she  is  as  rosy  as  a  milk¬ 
maid.  ”  And  with  the  motive  ever  present  to 
avert  from  his  boy  a  sorrow  such  as  bad  spoiled 
his  own  life,  be  elaborately  arranged  his  affairs 
so  that  his  death  need  not  hasten  his  heir’s 
return. 

The  time  had  never  come  when  Jack  dared 
take  Gabrielle  home — dared  even  risk  a  sea 
voyage,  which  to  his  surprise,  bad  proved  four 
years  before  far  from  beneficial.  Perhaps  no 
young  man  ever  thought  so  often  of  his  grand¬ 
father  as  Jack  did,  in  devising  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  a  lovely  and  fascinating  young 
wife. 

Jack  had  taken  up  and  never  dropped  the 
course  of  reading  suggested  by  the  Major.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  rather  despised  bis  perfunc¬ 
tory  study,  and  himself  as  a  great,  aimless, 
over- grown  schoolboy.  His  function  as  carpet- 
knight  too,  belittled  him  in  his  own  eyes.  His 
youth,  his  geniality,  his  wealth,  his  bound¬ 
less  leisure  and  absolute  independence — these 
might  have  proved  dangerous  gifts  during 
those  years  abroad.  But  Jack  had  inherited  a 
moral  fastidiousness  and  chivalrous  kindness 
that  made  him  guard  from  himself  those  who 
were  in  bis  power.  And  deeper  and  stronger 
was  a  simple  loyalty  to  God,  like  the  straight¬ 
forward  soldier’s  loyalty  to  bis  flag. 

So  he  read  away  doggedly  at  bis  law  and 
political  economy,  and  used  such  chances  as 
came  in  his  way  quietly  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  he  read.  Those  of  Italy  would 
balfie  a  wiser  head  than  his. 

All  self-made  men  do  not  start  from  the  log 
scboolhouse,  or  coal  pit.  It  is  easier  for  an 
able-bodied  man  to  hack  hickory  knots  than  to 
breathe  through  cotton  wool.  Perhaps  if  this 
had  occurred  to  Jack  it  might  have  encour¬ 
aged  him,  for  it  is  inspiring  to  do  the  hardest 
task.  Probably  he  never  remembered  that 
though  Coenr  de  Lion  proved  the  metal  of  his 
blade  by  cutting  iron,  Saladin  proved  the  still 
finer  metal  of  his  by  severing  a  silken  cushion 
stuffed  with  down.  In  spite  of  the  hard  soft¬ 
ness  of  his  lot,  a  look  was  growing  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  Jack’s  wide-open,  child-like  eyes  that 
made  observant  strangers  •  ask  not  only  who, 
but  what  he  was. 


Notwithstanding- his'lack  of 'absorbing  inter¬ 
ests,  and  the  existence  of  a  sore  spot  in  memory 
and  conscience,  and  of  secret  homesickness. 
Jack  Vernon  was  a  happy  as  well  as  much 
envied  man.  He  never  suspected  that  his  last 
meeting  with  Bessie  was  to  her  as  well  as  to 
him  a  struggle  on  the  issue  of  which  depended 
his  honor  and  Oabrielle’s  very  life.  He  was, 
therefore,  haunted  by  no  remorse  over  his  first, 
lost  love. 

The  Palazzo  Crispi  stood  on  a  street  just  off 
the  Lnng’Arno— where  the  Arno’s  rapids  could 
be  heard  whenever  the  city  noises  were  not 
too  dominant.  Jack  had  fitted  it  up  for  bis 
princess  in  right  princely  fashion.  The  grand 
salon  of  the  old  palace  was  rich  in  carvings, 
tapestry  and  frescoes.  To  all  this  was  added 
the  picturesque  paraphernalia  of  the  artist’s 
studio,  and  the  luxurious  coziness  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  sitting  room.  Sketches  and  studies  proved 
not  only  Gabrielle’s  industry,  but  the  sincerity 
of  her  work.  The  canvas  now  upon  the  easel 
represented  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  and 
St.  Michael  was  Jack.  The  complaint  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Miriam,  that  the  archangel  of  Guido 
Rene  is  having  too  easy  a  time  of  it,  did  not 
apply  to  Gabrielle’s  hero.  There  was  intense 
action  in  the  strong,  lithe  frame,  intense  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  face;  Jack’s  face,  but  idealized 
into  almost  super-human  nobility  and  beauty. 
The  conception  of  the  scene  was  as  original  as 
though  it  had  not  been  depicted,  who  knows 
what  scores  upon  scores  of  time  before. 

Presently  Gabrielle  paused  in  her  painting. 
Jack  in  his  letter  writing,  and  Mrs.  Lee  laid 
down  her  embroidery. 

“Bravo!”  said  Jack,  coming  to  the  easel. 
“That  is  just  the  way  the  sun  broke  through 
the  storm-clouds  at  Fiesole  the  day  you  made 
your  study.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  And  took  your  cold,  ’  ’  her  mother  added. 
“It  is  all  excellent,  daughter,  for  such  an 
ambitious  subject.  We  must  expect  a  little 
crudeness.  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  mammy,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
resident  critic!”  Gabrielle  said  laughing,  as 
she  put  down  her  palette  and  resolutely  turned 
her  back  on  her  picture.  “Do  you  know  why 
I  stop  so  early?  It  is  because  I  want  to  go  to 
see  those  Waldensian  orphans.  It  is  so  long 
since  Madam  Saire  spoke  of  it,  and  I  can’t  get 
rid  of  the  impression  that  we  ought  to  go  to¬ 
day,  ’  ’ 

Gabrielle’s  wish,  as  always,  bad  its  innocent 
way.  W’hen  she  had  gone  to  dress.  Jack  said, 
“It  is  astonisbirg  how  she  goes  ahea'^.  Signor 
Ricardo  didn’t  put  it  too  strongly  about 
'Raphael’s  little  sister. ’  Those  artists  yester¬ 
day  all  agreed  that  her  drawing  is  remarkable 
and  her  composition  marvelous.” 

“Yes,  but  her  progress  isn’t  so  rapid  as  it 
seems,”  Mrs.  Lee  said.  “They  don’t  know 
that  she  was  born  in  sight  of  an  easel  and  that 
her  father  trained  her  in  drawing  from  child¬ 
hood.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  ripening  too 
fast.  Such  fruit  is  never  the  most  perfect.” 

Jack  divined  the  tender  fear  that  prompted 
this  dispassionate  criticism — fear  born  of  the 
father’s  early  ripening  and  early  decay. 

“Mothers,”  he  said  lightly,  “are  not  usually 
the  best  censors,  but  it  is  well  we  have  a  bal¬ 
ance-wheel  to  keep  the  family  head  steady.  I 
like  this  fancy  of  hers  to  take  up  those  orphans. 
She  thrives  on  work — think  how  well  she  has 
been  ever  since  September ;  but  we  must  see 
that  she  has  variety.  ’  ’ 

Part  of  Gabrielle’s  fancy  was  to  fill  all  avail¬ 
able  space  in  the  carriage  with  cakes  and  fruit ; 
and  in  that,  too,  she  had  her  own  sweet  will. 

It  was  a  sumptuous  Italian  afternoon.  An 
unwonted  snap  in  the  glistening  air  Gabrielle 
found  exhilarating,  and  as  they  drove  to  the 
Orphanage  she  laughed  and  chatted  like  a 
merry  child.  In  her  rich  velvet  and  furs, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  she 
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looked  more  like  one  of  sooiety’s  qneena  than 
a  devotee  of  art,  working  with  professional 
zeal  for  a  place  among  the  gifted  few. 

They  soon  left  behind  them 

“The  Valley  of  the  Arno,  holding  as  a  hand 
The  outspread  city,” 

with  its  bridges,  palaces  and  shrines  of  art,  its 
domes  and  spires  and  towers  rising  flower-like 
against  the  sky.  They  passed  white,  gardened 
villas,  and  stretches  of  undulating  country 
where  poplars  stood  at  intervals  like  sentinels, 
where  olives  clustered  together  “like  sober 
grazing  flocks  on  every  declivity,”  The  olive 
orchards  soft  in  silver  gray  contrasted  with  the 
evergreens  and  the  black  cypress  groves.  Be¬ 
fore  them  were  the  Appennines,  mantled  with 
fllmy  purple  like  a  ripe  plum. 

The  orphan  girls’  home  was  a  low  building 
covered  with  gray  stucco  and  surrounded  by 
similar  walls.  Like  all  Waldensian  institu¬ 
tions  it  was  plain  in  the  extreme,  Italy  being 
but  a  heartless  mother  to  these,  ever  among 
her  noblest  children. 

A  group  of  little  girls  in  the  homeliest  of 
gowns  vanished  from  the  garden  into  the  house 
as  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate,  that  by 
some  unusual  chance  stood  open.  Shyly,  the 
children  peeped  out  at  the  strangers  as  they 
approached  the  door.  Their  arrival  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  heralded,  for  almost  immediately 
the  deaconess  stood  on  the  steps,  gravely  smil¬ 
ing  a  welcome.  Her  face  had  that  thoughtful, 
care-worn  and  at  the  same  time  patient  ex¬ 
pression,  so  characteristic  of  the  educated 
members  of  that  church  of  the  martyrs. 

“Welcome,  .viesdames  and  Monsieur,”  she 
said,  “and  pardon  the  lack  of  politeness  in 
the  little  ones.  They  see  but  few  strangers, 
and  to-day  they  lack  their  usual  gaiety.” 

“Is  something  amiss?  are  they  ill?”  asked 
Gabrielle.  The  wan,  big  eyed  child  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  in  the  shadow  of  the  hallway, 
clashed  upon  her  joyous  mood. 

“Not  ill,  Madame,  Dieu  mere!,"  was  the 
reply,  "maix  elleii  out  fnim." 

“They  are  hungry?”  repeated  Mrs.  Lee  and 
Gabrielle  in  a  breath.  “Have  they  bad  no 
dinner?” 

“Alas,  no,  and  but  scanty  breakfast.  Our 
stores  and  our  money  have  given  out,  but  day 
before  yesterday  English  friends  promised  ns 
supplies,  so  I  did  not  appeal  to  our  always 
overtaxed  church  in  the  city.  But  nothing  has 
come  and  now  it  is  near  sunset  and  unless  some 
of  us  were  to  walk  all  those  miles  into  the 
city,  I  see  no  way  to  get  help.  ” 

At  the  mention  of  hunger.  Jack  had  hurried 
back  to  the  carriage  and  now  returned  laden 
with  Gabrielle 's  good  things,  as  much  as  his 
arms  could  hold.  At  the  sight,  the  little  girls 
with  glad  cries  sprang  forward  and  fell  to 
eating  what  he  crammed  into  their  hands,  with 
an  eagerness  painful  to  see. 

“My  children!  my  sisters!”  called  the  dea¬ 
coness  to  those  within  the  house,  “Come 
quickly,  the  good  God  has  sent  yon  food.  ’  ’ 

While  she  was  calling,  some  twenty  larger 
girls  appeared.  In  spite  of  the  stress  of  the 
summons,  in  spite  of  the  tempting  dainties 
they  saw  the  younger  children  devouring,  they 
demurely  conrtesied  to  the  visitors  and  waited 
a  sign  from  their  head  before  accepting  their 
share,  and  not  one  failed,  with  a  “Thank  yon, 
Madame,”  or  “Thank  you.  Monsieur,”  to  drop 
another  courtesy. 

“Eat  yourself.  Sister  Maria,”  they  urged. 
“Yon  gave  your  breakfast  to  little  Lucia.” 

“I  am  fed  without  food,”  said  the  deaconess 
smiling  through  tears.  “The  good  God  has 
sent  us  this  sign  that  he  hears  the  orphan’s 
cry.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  Madame,”  address¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Lee,  ‘  ‘  and  yet  what  want  of  faith  to 
call  it  wonderful!” 

A  thrill-like  shiver  ran  through  Gabrielle’s 
frame.  She  could  not  speak,  and  her  mother 


told  how  strangely  her  daughter  had  been  im¬ 
pelled  to  make  this  timely  visit. 

The  cakes  and  mandarins  and  grapes  meant 
only  as  a  treat  amounted  to  nothing  as  a  meal 
for  so  many,  and  Jack  lost  no  time  in  driving 
to  the  nearest  shop  three  miles  away,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  carriage  loaded  with  food. 
He  also  left  orders  for  provisions  and  fuel  in 
quantities  sure  to  seem  inexhaustible  to  the 
frugal  household. 

“God  bless  you,  sweet  young  lady,”  the 
deaconess  said  to  Gabrielle  at  parting;  “how 
can  we  ever  thank  you?” 

“Thank  me?”  exclaimed  Gabrielle.  “If  I 
were  to  go  home  all  the  way  on  my  knees  it 
wouldn’t  half  express  my  gratitude  for  having 
been  made  to  come.  Good  night — and  au 
revoir.  ’  ’ 

Before  they  reached  the  city  the  full  moon 
had  grown  luminous  over  San  Miniato.  In 
the  silvery  light  Florence  seemed  to  float  back 
upon  their  vision  as  an  enchanted  mirage. 
The  murmur  of  the  Arno  and  the  notes  of 
nightingales  alone  broke  the  stillness. 

“Look  at  that  olive  tree, ”  said  Gabrielle, 
when  for  a  long  time  neither  had  spoken  or 
had  need  to  speak,  “see  how  one  sided  it  has 
grown  with  straining  always  towards  the 
morning  sun.  That  is  how  1  should  grow  if 
I  followed  only  my  art.  Better  be  like  the 
good  deaconess,  and  copy  the  cypresses — sombre 
but  symmetrical  and  upreaching.  After  this 
you  must  remind  me  if  I  forget  that  there  is 
a  world  outside  the  studio  ” 

With  the  moon  revealing  the  sweet  serious¬ 
ness  of  her  beautiful  face,  Gabrielle  looked  no 
longer  like  the  merry  child,  the  brilliant 
woman  of  society  or  the  plodding  genius,  but, 
so  thought  her  two  lovers,  like  an  angel,  and 
their  hearts  ached  with  the  love  they  bore  her. 

(To  tie  ciiiitinued). 
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The  Taos  Valley. — This  plateau,  or  valley, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
'  ‘  Rockies’  ’  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range. 
It  is  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe  and  is  ‘  ‘  susceptible  of  becoming  an 
Eden  like  garden.” 

The  range  of  “Rockies”  guard  the  approaches 
to  the  valley  from  the  east  to  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles. 

In  winter  the  surrounding  mesas  are  covered 
with  snow ;  at  spring-time  the  bright  bloom¬ 
ing  cactus  enlivens  the  prospect;  but  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  dust  covered  cacti,  the  adobe  houses, 
also  the  mountains,  wear  a  gray,  sombre  hue. 
One  cannot  even  distinguish  a  village  on  the 
mounain  side,  for  the  earth  and  houses  are  of 
the  same  color,  save  where  a  string  of  chilli 
suspended  from  a  roof  varies  the  scene. 

Three  prosperous  schools  are  bright  lights  in 
this  community  of  Penitentes :  that  at  Ranchos 
de  Taos,  where  Miss  Alice  Hyson  is  said  to  be 
the  only  American  in  a  large  Mexican  commu¬ 
nity;  that  at  El  Prado  de  Taos,  where  our 
isolated  teacher  is  Miss  E.  W.  Craig,  and  that 
at  Taos  proper,  or  Fernando  de  Taos,  where 
the  Woman's  Board  is  represented  by  Miss 
Rebecca  Rowland. 

“The  Pyle  Memorial  School”  is  a  fitting 
memento  of  a  beautiful  life,  adorned  with  rare 
natural  gifts  and  consecrated  to  cheerful,  effi¬ 
cient  service  as  President  of  the  Woman's  Pres- 
byterial  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

While  presenting  the  cause  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  on  the  platform  of  the  Woman’s  Synodi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Pyle,  was 
translated  to  higher  service. 

A  sketch  of  this  buoyant,  talented  woman 
may  be  found  in  the  Literature  Department  of 
the  Woman’s  Board,  No.  166  Fifth  avenue. 

The  Pyle  Memorial  was  reported  as  being 
full  to  overflowing  and  the  days  of  Miss  Row¬ 


land,  the  teacher,  are  crowded  with  work. 
Rising  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  she  makes 
all  the  fires  and  does  most  of  her  cooking, 
yet  is  thankful  that  she  has  not  lost  one  day 
on  account  of  illness.  In  the  morning  and  at 
the  close  of  the  school  the  Bible  is  taught. 
Many  pupils  can  read  it  for  themselves.  Miss 
Rowland  writes:  “I  am  very  happy  in  my 
work.  The  bright  days  outnumber  the  dark 
ones.  ” 

While  visiting  a  little  pupil  who  was  ill,  for 
whom  the  teacher  had  brought  some  oranges, 
she  heard  a  weak  voice  calling  from  another 
room,  “Mamma,  tell  the  lady  to  make  me 
well.”  Many  of  the  children  call  our  mis¬ 
sionary  “Tea” — the  Spanish  for  aunt. 

A  man  whose  children  had  been  in  the  school 
two  years,  said:  “Teach  my  children  what 
yon  like.  Teach  them  the  Bible  and  songs  of 
praise.  ’  ’ 

The  distribution  of  good  literature  has 
proved  a  wonderful  influence  for  good.  “El 
Ancians,  ”  the  paper  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Gilchrist,  contains  the  story  of  “Titus,”  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  Many  who  could  not  read 
English  have  read  it.  Not  long  since  Miss 
Rowland  attended  the  wedding  of  a  former 
pupil.  “It  was  an  evening  wedding  and  sup¬ 
per  was  served  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
guests.  No  wine  was  served  or  any  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink.  This  was  a  pleasing  innovation, 
for  the  general  rule  at  weddings  here  is,  drink¬ 
ing  all  day  and  dancing  all  night.  ’  ’ 

A  Refreshing  Trip. — A  three  days’  trip  over 
the  mountains  in  a  wagon,  with  some  friends 
to  Las  Vegas,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  our 
teacher  at  Taos.  Part  of  her  recreation  con¬ 
sisted  in  attending  a  missionary  meeting  and  a 
Teachers’  Institute  for  the  Territory. 

In  School  and  Out.  — ‘  ‘  I  have  some  dear  little 
boys  and  girls  in  school.  It  would  do  yon 
good  to  hear  them  sing,  'A  shelter  in  the  time 
of  storm,’  ‘Jesus  is  calling,’  and  other  Gospel 
songs  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  The 
parents  of  four  little  boys  have  joined  our 
church.  These  children  can  recite  the  cate¬ 
chism  in  Spanish  and  the  child’s  catechism  in 
English.  I  invited  these  children  to  dine  with 
me.  After  1  had  helped  them,  and  tucked 
their  napkins  about  their  necks,  I  wondered 
what  they  would  do.  They  sat  with  hands 
folded,  then  bowed  their  heads  while  the  third 
in  point  of  age,  said  grace.  All  said  ‘  Amen,  ’ 
then  they  began  to  eat  with  as  much  politeness 
as  any  American  child. 

“A  gentleman  visiting  Taos  said:  ‘The  Prot¬ 
estant  children  in  your  school  have  a  different 
expression  of  countenance  from  those  in  the 
Plaza;  it  is  a  look  of  intelligence  and  freedom 
from  fear. 

“The  Sabbath  is  a  busy  day  for  mission  teach¬ 
ers  here.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  Spanish 
service,  Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon  and 
English  service  in  the  evening.  Visiting 
among  the  people  in  addition  to  teaching,  con¬ 
sumes  much  time.  Three  Saturdays  spent  in 
the  mountains,  all  day  communing  with  nature 
and  drinking  in  the  clear,  pure  air,  was  enough 
to  keep  me  refreshed  for  a  week.  An  English¬ 
man  who  has  a  Mexican  wife  and  who  resides 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  ns,  came,  a 
perfect  stranger,  to  place  three  children  in  my 
school  because  he  wishes  them  to  learn  English 
and  to  be  brought  up  Protestants.  All  these 
things  are  very  encouraging.  Help  us  with 
your  prayers  in  our  work  among  these  people.  ” 
_ _ H.  E.  B. 

PATRIOTIC  PENN  IKS. 

Charles  L.  Thompson  D.D .  Home  Mission  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Many  signs  encourage  us  to  believe  that 
many  churches  are  going  to  aim  at  the  mark 
we  have  ventured  to  set  for  church  contribu¬ 
tions  for  Home  Missions  during  this  jear, 
viz:  an  average  of  one  cent  a  week  jer  mem- 
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ber.  Why  not?  It  is  reasonable.  It  will  give 
ns  money  for  onr  work  withont  special  appeals. 
It  will  teach  systematic  giving.  It  will  be  a 
great  advance.  One  cent  a  week  per  member 
for  evangelizing  onr  conntry  seems  an  insig¬ 
nificant  snm.  Bnt  only  abont  one  in  fonrteen 
of  onr  chnrohes  have  reached  it.  The  banner 
Synod  in  this  regard  is  the  Synod  of  Utah— 38 
per  cent,  of  whose  chnrches  are  on  this  roll  of 
honor.  New  Jersey  comes  next  with  15  per 
cent,  of  her  chnrches  giving  a  cent  a  week  per 
member  or  more.  It  is  snggestive  that  of  the 
eight  Synods  which  top  the  roll,  New  Jersey 
is  the  only  one  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  other  seven  in  their  order  are  South 
Dakota,  Indian  Territory,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota  and  Washington.  These 
Synods  are  on  the  “firing  line.”  They  know 
how  to  give  out  of  their  poverty  because  they 
know  what  Home  Mis^ons  means.  They  are 
themselves  in  the  struggle  and  by  precept  and 
example  they  call  to  the  Eastern  states,  “Come 
over  and  help  us.  ”  Shall  the  help  come?  Will 
the  strong  Eastern  Synods  out  of  their  abund¬ 
ance  match  the  gifts  from  missionary  fields? 
Will  the  Home  Mission  Committees  of  Pres¬ 
byteries  bring  this  matter  before  the  chnrches? 
Let  the  chnrches  have  a  chance  to  respond. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  prepared  an 
attractive  receptacle  suitable  to  hang  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  receive  the  penny  a  week— or 
more — from  those  disposed  to  join  this  move¬ 
ment.  They  will  be  sent  free  in  any  number 
required. 


Quality 


It  is  the  high 
quality  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder 
that  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  great 
and  world-wide 
reputation. 

Every  house¬ 
wife  knows  she 
can  rely  upon 
it;  that  it  makes 
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Never 
experiment 
with  so 
important 
an  article 
as  the 
human 
food 


The  monthly  meeting  for  November  with  its 
subject  of  prayer.  South  America,  was  held 
Wednesday,  November  1.  A  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  letters  from  our  missions  there,  in 
Colombia,  Brazil  and  Chili  have  been  received. 
One  written  October  21  by  Mrs.  Lee  of  Baran- 
qnilla,  Colombia,  is  of  special  interest: 

“I  am  afraid  this  will  be  a  revolutionary 
letter  instead  of  a  missionary  one.  The  so  long 
threatened  revolution  seems  at  last  to  have 
come  upon  us.  Yesterday  there  was  a  general 
uprising  in  the  whole  of  the  country.  Though 
a  revolution  was  declared  by  the  government 
some  months  ago  there  was  not  a  disturbance 
anywhere,  and  I  had  begun  to  think  that  if  we 
were  living  in  war  times,  then  war  times  are 
very  peaceful  affairs.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Liberalists,  who  are  now  called  rebels,  have 
been  planning  quietly  all  this  time  and  on 
Thursday  night,  October  19,  they  cut  the 
telegraph  wires  all  over  the  country.  What 
their  plans  are  no  one  knows.  The  government 
immediately  took  action  and  our  city  was  in  a 
turmoil  of  excitement  yesterday,  Friday.  The 
first  intimation  that  the  general  public  had  of 
the  state  of  affairs  was  when  suddenly  the  city 
market  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  every 


'  'He  That  Any  Good 

Would  Win  " 

Should  have  good  health.  Pure.,  rich 
blood  is  the  first  requisite.  HoocT s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  by  giving  good  blood  and  good 
health,  has  helped  many  a  man  to  success, 
besides  giving  strength  and  courage  to 
weak  and  tired  women. 

Dyspepsia— “For  six  months  my  system  was 
out  of  oiSer  with  dyspepsia  and  impure  blood. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  curra.”  J.  S.  Zauba,  Oenoa, 
Neb. 

Sick  Headache  — “  I  have  taken  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  for  sick  headache  and  have  not  been 
troubled  with  it  since.”  Lucy  Clark,  12  Malvern 
Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

SaUalmilitA 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  Uver  Ills ,  the  non-lrrltatlnK  and 
only  cathartic  So  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


biscuit  more  delicious  and  whole¬ 
some — always  the  finest  that  can 
be  baked. 

It  is  economy  and  every  way 
better  to  use  the  Royal,  whose 
work  is  always  certain,  never 
experimental. 

^  There  are  many  imitation  baking 

powders,  made  from  alum.  Tliey 
may  cost  le.ss  per  jx)und,  but 
their  use  is  at  the  cost  of  health. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


man  there  was  captured  for  impressment  into 
service.  There  were  about  three  hundred  men 
captured,  of  these  some  were  shop-keepers,  but 
most  were  simply  people  who  were  buying  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  day.  Among  this  latter  class  was 
the  cook  of  the  Boys’  School  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  school  as  well  as  for  himself,  is 
a  man.  We  hope  for  the  cook’s  sake  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  school  household  that  Mr. 
Story  will  be  able  to  get  him  released  soon. 
Bodies  of  soldiers  are  going  about  the  city 
‘grabbing’  anyone  and  everyone  old  enough 
to  serve.  In  the  general  excitement  boys 
scarcely  fonrteen  and  fifteen  were  seized,  but 
I  believe  they  all  were  released  as  soon  as  their 
ages  were  ascertained.  Among  the  first  ones 
captured  at  the  business  places  was  one  of  our 
elders,  a  tinsmith.  He  is  not  a  young  nor  a 
strong  man,  and  we  hear  that  he  is  ill.  Mr. 
Ladd  went  to  day  to  a^k  for  his  release,  bnt 
has  not  yet  secured  an  interview  with  the 
Mayor.  We  hope  Mr.  Ladd  may  be  successful 
to  morrow  morning. 

“Yesterday  proclamations  were  read  at  many 
street  corners  saying  that  all  men  and  boys 
who  do  not  register  in  the  Mayor’s  ofifice  within 
twenty-four  hours  (that  is,  practically  enlist) 
will  be  considered  and  treated  as  rebels.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  really  neutral  who 
have  not  registered  because  they  do  not  wish 


to  fight,  men  who  are  the  only  support  of  their 
families  and  feel  that  they  cannot  go  and  leave 
them.  These  men  all  have  to  hide  during 
these  days,  else  the  sbldiers  come  to  their 
homes  and  seize  them.  You  see  no  men  on  the 
streets  scarcely,  and  many  business  houses  are 
closed.  Last  night  very  few  men  slept  in  their 
own  homes.  They  spent  the  night  anywhere 
they  could  so  as  not  to  be  captured.  We  have 
heard  to  day  of  several  curious  hiding  places, 
bnt  as  this  letter  may  be  ‘captured’  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  I  will  reveal  none  of  these  now.  I 
am  ‘neutral’  and  do  not  care  to  inform  the 
government  of  any  news  I  may  chance  to  get 
into  my  possession.  By  the  way,  if  this  letter 
does  not  reach  you  promptly,  you  may  know 
that  it  has  been  seized  and  examined  to  see  if 
it  contains  any  matter  of  importance  to  the 
government;  and  as  the  Irishman  might  say, 
‘If  you  never  get  this  letter  at  all,  at  all,  yon 
will  know  the  reason  why.  ’ 

“These  are  going  to  be  trying  times  for  us, 
though  we  are  in  no  personal  danger.  All 
foreigners  are  perfectly  safe  as  not  only  the 
government,  but  every  individual  citizen  has  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  gunboats  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Colombia  has  no  navy. 
But  what  will  be  so  hard  for  us  will  be  not  to 
be  able  to  help  our  native  friends,  for  should 
we  try  to  do  anything  for  them  we  are  no 
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longer  neutral,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  our  flag.  I  suppose  the  larger 
part  of  our  congregation  are  Liberals  and  we 
shall  feel  very  anxious  for  them  all  until  peace 
is  again  established.  Our  people  know  our 
situation  and  few  will  ask  our  protection, 
knowing  what  it  means  to  us. 

“We  have  six  boys  in  our  school  who  are 
above  sixteen  and  as  none  of  them  have  regis¬ 
tered,  I  suppose  we  may  expect  a  body  of 
soldiers  to  capture  them  any  day.  We  fear 
that  all  this  trouble  will  close  our  schools  for 
the  time,  for  it  may  be  unsafe  for  the  children 
to  go  on  the  streets.  ' 

“We  are  told  that  the  Liberalists  have  forti¬ 
fied  a  little  town  in  the  interior  about  four 
leagues  (twelve  miles)  from  here.  A  company 
of  about  sixty  seized  a  boat  at  the  wharf  here 
and  started  up  the  river  for  this  town.  On  the 
way  they  captured  two  other  boats  and  have 
possession  of  the  three.  This  party  were  the 
wealthy  men  and  the  leaders  of  the  party.  The 
wealthy  men  are  anxious  to  get  the  protection 
of  their  party,  as  if  they  are  captured  they  are 
imprisoned  and  their  property  confiscated  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  government  during  the  war. 

*  ‘  There  has  been  no  battle  as  yet  but  there 
are  rumors.  There  may  be  none,  as  some  of 
hese  revolutions  are  short  lived.  W'e  can  tell 
nothing  at  all  as  to  how  serious  it  may  be. 

“Yesterday  the  government  seized  all  the 
mules  from  the  cross-town  cars,  to  use  them 
for  transportation  of  food  and  supplies  if  they 
should  be  needed.  They  also  went  about  town 
seizing  horses  and  mules  from  private  citizens. 
The  joke  about  the  street  car  mules  is  that 
they  will  all  have  to  be  given  back.  The 
officers  seizing  these  evidently  did  not  know 
that  the  street  car  company  is  a  foreign  stock 
company,  of  whom  several  large  stockholders 
are  Americans.  To-day  several  of  these  stock¬ 
holders  went  to  the  American  Consul  and  put 
the  case  in  his  hands  The  Consul  will  present 
t  to  the  government ;  but  there  can  be  but  one 
esnlt  in  this  matter.  When  the  American 
Consul  speaks  he  is  heard  with  respect  and 
attention. 

“To-day  a  proclamation  was  read  that  as 
this  city  is  now  under  martial  law,  no  one  is 
to  be  allowed  on  the  streets  after  7  o’clock 
P.M.  All  public  meetings  have  been  forbid¬ 
den,  but  I  hardly  think  our  services  will  be 
entirely  closed.  Miss  Hunter  says  that  in  pre¬ 
vious  revolutions  the  services  were  always 
kept  up,  that  the  women  and  children  came 
even  when  the  men  dared  not  venture  out. 

‘  ‘  This  is  our  first  revolution,  but  Mrs.  Ladd 
and  Miss  Hunter  have  seen  several.  They  are 
always  distressing  whether  one  himself  is  in¬ 
volved  or  not. 

“Monday,  October  23,  1899.— I  waited  until 
to-day  to  see  if  there  should  be  anything 
definite  to  write  you  before  this  letter  must 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 


To  lecure  grovei  iA  initallments,  addren  H.  C. 
St*acic,81  Weit  6Sd  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
Evangelist. 
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go  to  be  mailed,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
definite  in  regard  to  the  war.  No  battles  have 
been  fought  anywhere.  Everything  is  very 
calm  up  here  where  we  live.  One  of  our 
friends  has  advised  that  none  of  us  ladies  go 
down  town  during  these  days,  so  we  are  all 
staying  quietly  and  obediently  at  home. 

*  ‘  Our  fears  for  the  schools  are  being  realized. 
We  had  to  close  the  Boys’  School  to-day  as 
almost  no  pupils  reported,  and  as  the  fathers 
of  nearly  all  are  involved  in  the  revolution 
they  send  word  that  they  cannot  pay  until  the 
war  is  over.  As  our  school  is  entirely  self- 
supporting  and  we  have  a  large  rent  to  pay 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  native  schools— close  for  the  year 
one  month  before  closing  time.  The  Girls’ 
School  had  its  daily  session  but  with  only 
about  twenty-five  in  attendance.  It  is  really 
unsafe  for  children  to  go  on  the  streets,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  At  any  rate,  the  mothers  are  afraid  to 
send  them.  As  the  Girls’  School  is  held  in 
the  mission  buildings  there  is  no  rent  to  pay 
and  if  any  children  at  all  are  able  to  come, 
I  dare  say  school  will  be  continued  until  the 
regular  time  for  closing— the  end  of  November. 

“Will  you  not  pray  for  the  families  in  our 
church  that  they  may  be  kept  from  danger  not 
only  from  death  in  battle  if  the  men  are  im¬ 
pressed,  but  their  families  from  starvation,  for 
they  are  all  poor  people.  These  are  terrible 
times  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  ’  ’ 

At  the  meeting  November  8,  Miss  Hubbard 
read  a  letter  from  Miss  Montgomery  of 
Hamadan,  Persia,  complaining  of  the  increased 
irregularity  of  the  mails.  Sometimes  no  letter 
reaches  that  station  in  weeks.  They  will  be 
rejoiced  to  welcome  Mr.  Whipple  to  their 
midst,  especially  since  Dr.  Holmes  has  had 
to  resign  and  return  to  America  on  account  of 
his  wife’s  illness. 

Mrs.  McCauley  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  wrote  at 
length  to  Mrs.  Bieseh  telling  of  the  educational 
work  and  its  difficulties. 

Word  from  our  new  missionary  to  Syria, 
Miss  Rachel  Tolies,  had  come  to  Mrs.  Kim¬ 
ball.  Miss  Tolies  was  delighted  with  her  first 
impressions  of  Beirut.  News  from  Miss  Grace 
Wilder  and  her  “Settlement”  in  India  was 
reported  by  both  Mrs.  Kimball  and  Mrs.  Atter- 
bury.  The  ladies,  six  in  number,  are  all  busy 
and  happy,  the  new  comers  engaged  in  lan¬ 
guage  study,  and  Miss  Wilder  and  her  mother 
overseeing  and  assisting,  glad  to  be  back  in 
the  loved  work  they  had  left. 

Miss  Janeway  announced  that  Mrs.  Gillespie 
would  be  in  New  York  the  first  weeks  in 
December  and  could  make  some  engagements 
to  speak  at  missionary  meetings.  This  is  a 
real  chance  for  those  desiring  attractive  speak¬ 
ers,  for  Mrs.  Gillespie  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  the  meetings  held  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state. 

The  hour  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Mrs. 
Bieseh.  8.  R.  D. 


OUR  OFFER  FOR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  January  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  |3. 00.  Ministers  at  $2. 00. 
Clubs  of  five  or  more  at  $2. 00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  onr  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 


THE  SEA  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Commander  Wm.  Dawson. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion  of  our 
duty  with  regard  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
islands  lately  put  into  onr  charge,  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper  from  onr  valued  little  contemporary, 
The  Sailors’  Magazine,  has  especial  timeliness. 
It  is  true  that  the  conduct  of  many  sailors 
and  business  men  in  foreign  parts  often  does 
small  credit  to  the  Christianity  which  is  the 
boast  of  our  country,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  this  question.  —Editor  Evangelist. 

The  evil  example  of  sailors  in  foreign  ports 
is  often  complained  of,  but  their  good  influence 
in  heathen  and  other  lands  is  not  so  well 
known.  To  supply  this  information  the  Mis¬ 
sions  to  Seamen  is  issuing  a  booklet  on  “The 
Seamen’s  Part  in  the  Evangelization  of  the 
World.”  The  brochure  contains  a  number  of 
religious  incidents  in  which  officers  and  sea¬ 
men  in  the  services  both  of  the  Queen  and^of 
the  merchants  have  borne  a  part.  Speaking 
of  the  past  it  instances  seamen  and  the  Inqui¬ 
sition. 

God  has  always  had  his  witnesses  on  board 
ship.  In  the  Tudor  era  long- voyage  ships  com¬ 
monly  had  daily  services  on  board,  a  holy  and 
devout  custom  much  hindered  in  the  merchant 
ships  of  onr  own  days  by  fierce  commercial 
competition.  But  weekly  worship  still  obtains 
in  some  British  merchant  ships,  and  daily 
prayers  in  all  British  ships  of  war.  Was  it  a 
fruit  of  this  daily  worship  at  sea  that  when 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain  took  British  sailors 
out  of  their  ships  in  Spanish  harbors,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  denying  their  evangel¬ 
ical  faith,  or  going  on  the  rack  and  to  the 
flames,  the  merchant  seamen  preferred  sharing 
in  the  auto  de  fi!  There  must  have  been  a 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  Christ  on  board  onr 
merchant  ships  in  the  daily-worshiping  days  of 
Elizabeth,  when  British  merchant  crews  would 
not  purchase  freedom  from  tortures,  or  even 
life  itself,  at  the  cost  of  denying  their  Lord. 

In  the  present  century  the  Church  has  heard 
afresh  the  Lord’s  last  command,  “Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  ’  ’  Missionary  enterprise  has  conse¬ 
quently  revived  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
has  done  marvelous  things  in  our  days.  It  is 
a  wondrous  story  of  faith,  daring  and  blessing, 
the  conversion  of  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  which  sailors  have  borne  an  honora¬ 
ble  share.  Truly  “  the  Lord  hath  made  bare 
his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations ; 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  onr  God.  ’  ’ 

Amongst  the  martyrs  of  the  South  Sea 
Missions  sailors  gave  to  God,  in  1875,  is  Com¬ 
modore  J.  G.  Goodenough,  killed  whilst  visit¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  to  re-establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  heathen  natives.  In 
the  painful  throes  of  tetanus  the  dying  seaman 
said,  “If  I  can  only  turn  one  soul  to  the  love 
of  God,  if  it  were  but  the  youngest  boy  in  the 
ship,  I  must  do  it.”  Amongst  the  Commo¬ 
dore’s  dying  exhortations,  earnestly  urging 
upon  his  ship’s  company  the  great  love  of 
God,  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  their  goings  and 
doings,  he  concluded,  “May  God  Almighty 
bless  you  with  his  exceeding  great  love,  and 
give  yon  true  happiness  such  as  he  has  given 
me.” 
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What  the  Spirit  of  God  accomplished  through 
the  faith,  life  and  labors  of  Capt.  Allen  F. 
Gardner  R.  N.  amongst  the  degraded  savages 
of  Terra  del  Fnego  and  Patagonia,  for  whom 
he  and  bis  companions  laid  down  their  lives, 
after  great  and  prolonged  sufferings  borne  with 
Christian  fortitude,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
stories  of  mission  sacrifices.  On  his  devont 
labors,  sufferings,  and  death,  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission  has  been  built  up.  Similarly,  the 
Niger  Mission  in  West  Africa  owes  its  origin 
mainly  to  that  godly  sailor,  the  late  Captain 
Trotter  of  the  Royal  Navy;  and  the  North- 
Western  American  Mission  to  the  Indians  arose 
mainly  out  of  the  pious  efforts  of  that  devout 
seaman,  the  late  Admiral  Prevost,  who  com¬ 
manded  H.  M.  ship  T'tra^o  on  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast  some  forty-six  years  ago. 

Numbers  of  living  sailors,  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  services,  men  of  prayerful  life,  have  borne 
personal  witness  for  Christ  on  many  seas  and 
various  lands  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nautical 
duty.  The  late  Admiral  Sir  W.  King  Hall, 
who  always  assembled  his  crew  for  united 
prayer  every  day,  was  once  entertaining  some 
native  chiefs  on  board  his  ship,  and  much  to 
their  expressed  surprise  said  grace  before  din¬ 
ner.  One  of  the  chiefs  exclaimed,  “Why,  that 
is  what  the  missionaries  do.’’  “Yes,’’  said 
the  Admiral,  “I,  too,  am  a  missionary.’’ 

A  young  second  engineer  of  an  “ocean 
ramp,  ’  ’  carrying  cargo  for  some  years  from 
port  to  port  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  be¬ 
tween  the  Americas  and  Europe,  made  a  point 
of  conducting  services  on  board  for  the  ofiScers 
and  crew,  as  his  captain  failed  to  do  so.  At 
each  port  into  which  bis  ship  entered,  this 
devont  engineer  enquired  what  was  being  done 
for  sailors  and  waterside  residents  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Christian  workers.  He  was 
thus  made  a  rich  blessing  to  missionaries  and 
seamen  of  many  lands,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
crew.  He  bad,  however,  to  stand  fire.  His 
religions  principles  were  sorely  tried,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  position.  This  evangelist 
engineer  is  now  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  in 
China. 

Several  godly  captains,  ofificers  and  others 
of  the  P.  and  O.,  the  British  India  and  lesser 
shipping  companies  frequently  give  addresses 
at  religious  meetings  in  the  Seamen’s  Rest, 
Bombay,  in  the  Seamen’s  Institute  at  Mar 
seilles,  and  in  other  ports  abroad,  when  un¬ 
necessary  Sunday  cargo  and  coaling  work  does 
not  embitter  ordinary  kindly  relations  between 
merchant  officers  and  their  crews. 

Speaking  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1898,  a  captain  of 
the  Royal  Navy  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
many  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  other  good 
works  for  neglected  Europeans,  established  or 
assisted  on  almost  every  seaboard  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  of  Christian  seamen.  In  Singa¬ 


pore,  Smyrna,  Hobart  Town,  the  Tonga  Isles, 
and  other  places,  he  bad  himself  seen  sailors 
do  earnest  evangelistic  work,  both  amongst 
natives  and  Europeans.  Under  the  trees  at 
Crete,  a  number  of  British  sailors  met  together 
for  singing  and  prayer,  when  a  Turkish  officer 
remarked  concerning  them,  “If  all  Christians 
were  like  those,  there  would  be  very  few 
Mohammedans  in  the  world. ’’  Away  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  visits  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  were  hailed  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  with  much  pleasure  on  a^count^  of  the 
warm  Christian  sympathy  and  real  help  freely 
given  by  the  praying  sailors  on  board. 

In  Australia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  indeed,  in 
most  lands  where  our  ships  call,  parties  of 
faithful  seamen  frequently  bi  ar  glad  witness 
when  asthore  to  salvation  through  the  Crucified 
One,  often  boldini;  temperance  and  Gospel 
meetings.  In  one  Fijian  town  the  only  availa¬ 
ble  building  for  meetings  was  a  courthouse, 
and  each  seaman  who  spoke  to  the  fallen 
“whites”  who  assembled  held  forth  from  the 
prisoners’  dock;  and,  amongst  grog  shops  and 
rowdyism,  sinful  soul-*  were  touched  and  after¬ 
wards  led  into  communion  with  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  our  neglect,  “the  Spirit  of 
God  moves  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  ”  Many 
sailors  are,  consciously  or  not,  doing  their  part 
iti  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Many 
devout  officers  and  seamen  are  fellow  workers 
with  God  on  the  high  seas.  There  are  many 
British  merchant  ships  where  the  Bible  is  fre¬ 
quently  read ;  where  seamen  and  sailor  lads 
kneel  in  the  forecastles  night  and  morning  in 
prayer;  where  there  is  no  unnecessary  Sunday 
cargo  or  coaling  work  in  port;  and  where 
the  Lord’s  Day  is  devoutly  observed.  It  is  to 
multiply  such  missionary  ships  that  The  Mis¬ 
sions  to  Seamen  exists,  at  home  and  abroad. 
— Sailors’  Magazine. 

A  ROM  AM  E  IK  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  in  the  current  Fortnightly, 
tells  the  true  story  of  A  Romance  in  Scholar¬ 
ship,  as  thrilling  as  any  put  forth  by  writers 
of  fiction.  In  1895-6  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Gibson,  whose  researches  for  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  East  have  been  so  fruitful,  came 
into  possession  of  some  fragments  of  Greek 
texts  which  they  submitted  to  Prof.  S. 
Schlechter  of  University  College,  London. 
It  so  happened  that  he  was  the  only  person 
living  who  was  capable,  by  the  accidents  of 
previous  researches,  of  recognizing  what  they 
put  into  his  hands.  One  torn  leaf  of  the  man¬ 
uscript  was  a  Hebrew  version  of  Ecclesiasticus 
xxxix.  15-40.  Now  the  Prologue  of  this  book 
shows  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew. 
There  are  a  few  Hebrew  quotations  from  it  in 
the  Rabbinical  literature,  but  this  page  was 
the  first  Hebrew  manuscript  of  this  book 
known  to  scholars. 

This  discovery  has  led  to  others  equally  re¬ 
markable.  The  Genizeh  of  the  Cairo  Synagogue 
contains  a  large  number  of  imperfect  Hebrew 
manuscripts  and  many  of  these  have  of  late 
found  their  way  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Careful  research  in  this  treasure  house  brought 
out  nine  leaves  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  they 
proved  to  be  those  immediately  following  the 
Lewis-Gibson  document  already  found  and 
published.  Encouraged  by  this  happy  circum¬ 
stance,  Dr.  Schlechter  himself  went  to  Cairo, 
and  was  permitted  by  the  chief  Rabbi  to  take 
many  manuscripts  from  the  Genizeh,  among 
them  a  number  of  leaves  of  Ecclesiasticus  and 
especially  the  last  leaf  of  the  book.  Having 
now  so  large  a  portion  of  the  book,  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  Great  Britain  were  ransacked  and  a 
number  of  other  pages  were  found  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  making  a  continuous  manuscript 
from  chapter  xxx.  to  the  end,  brought  together 
after  many  centuries  from  Southern  Palestine, 
BSTPti  Oxford,  .Cambridge>ud  London.  J 


The  last  leaf  has  a  hymn  which  is  not  found 
in  our  Greek  version.  It  is  modeled  after 
Psalm  cxxxvi.  which  gives  thanks  “unto  him 
that  chose  the  sons  of  Zadok  to  be  priests.  ’  ’ 
The  Zadok  line  was  replaced  by  the  Asmone- 
aus  about  160  B.C.  This  psalm  could  not  have 
been  written  later.  The  fragments  contain 
quotations  from  every  book  in  the  Bible  except 
Daniel  (now  attributed  to  164  B.C. ),  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  number  of  the  Psalms  now 
attributed  to  the  Maccabeean  period.  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  discovery,  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  tells 
against  the  late  date  which  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  now  gives  to  the  completion  of  the  Canon, 
and  does  much  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 


THE  SPIKITl’AE  LIFE. 

In  time  of  trouble,  soy: — First — He  brought  me 
here;  it  is  by  his  will  I  am  in  this  strait  place; 
in  that  will  I  rest.  Next — He  will  keep  me  in 
his  love,  and  give  me  grace  in  this  trial  to 
behave  as  his  child.  Then — He  will  make  the 
trial  a  blessing,  teaching  me  the  lessons  he 
means  me  to  learn,  and  working  in  me  the 
grace  he  intends  for  me.  Lost — In  his  good 
time  he  can  bring  me  out  again,  how  and  when 
he  knows.  Say — I  am  here  (1)  by  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment;  (2)  In  God’s  keeping;  (3)  Under 
his  training;  (4)  For  his  time.— Dr.  Andrew 
Murray. 

All  God’s  light  poured  into  the  human  soul 
will  leave  it  black  and  ugly  carbon  if  it  does 
not  give  back  the  light  to  others.  The  bush 
can  grow  no  roses  unless  roses  are  picked  from 
the  bush.  — Lyman  Abbott  D.  D. 

Will  yon  let  Christ  tell  you  what  is  the  per¬ 
fect  man?  Let  him  set  his  simplicity  and 
graciousness  close  to  your  life,  and  yon  will 
feel  their  power.  Oh  t  be  men  in  the  power 
of  Jesus  Christ. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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!the  weak  and  ailing 

quickly  reeain  itrength  and  vitality 
wheqdietea  upon  Liebio  CoMPAMT'a 
Extract  ;  the  atrongeat  and  cheap¬ 
est  because  most  concentrated;  Id 
cnjs  of  strengthening  sustaining 
beef  tea  in  a  V-uz.  jur. 

I  Nste— Every  jar  gnsranteed  and  signed  in  bine. 
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ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

The  International  Geographical  Congress 
which  met  in  Berlin  has  adjourned,  as  usual, 
having  for  future  decision  whether  it  will 
meet  at  St.  Petersburg,  Washington  or  Buda¬ 
pest  for  its  next  sessions  in  1903  or  1904.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  labors  of  the  Congress  are  as 
follows:  Resolutions  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  international  commission  for  the 
organization  of  magnetic  metenrological  work 
in  connection  with  antarctic  expeditions ;  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  universal  employment 
of  metric  weights  and  measures  in  scientiflc 
work ;  the  maintenance  of  the  present  division 
of  time  degrees  without  prejudice  to  any  future 
change  in  degrees ;  the  establishment  of  an 
international  seismological  society ;  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  an  international  seismic  research 
commission ;  the  designing  of  a  uniform  map 
of  the  globe  on  a  scale  of  one  to  a  million, 
and  the  designation  of  the  Danish  Meteorologi¬ 
cal  Institute  for  drift  ice  observations,  and  a 
proposal  to  urge  the  respective  Governments 
represented  by  the  delegates  to  favor  carrying 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Stockholm  Oceano¬ 
graphic  Conference.  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Andrew  D  White  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  October  4  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

William  Penn’s  Coffin. — An  interesting  dis¬ 
covery,  says  the  London  Globe,  has  been  made 
at  Penn,  in  Buckinghamshire.  A  faculty,  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  B.  J.  S. 
Kerby)  and  church  wardens  of  the  parish,  for 
the  removal  of  a  dilapidated  high-backed  pew 
in  the  historic  church,  having  been  granted, 
the  pew  was  taken  down.  The  floor  upon 
which  it  stood  was  found  to  be  a  false  one, 
resting  on  the  original  surface,  which  had 
perished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  danger.  The  decayed  material 
having  be-n  cleared  away,  the  coffin  of 
William  Penn,  buried  there  in  1638,  was  dis¬ 
covered,  lying  within  four  inches  of  the  floor. 
It  was  of  oak,  black  with  age,  and  perfectly 
sound  and,  having  been  carefully  covered  and 
sealed,  the  floor  was  relaid  and  cemented  round. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  E.4.rly  Years.  — Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  The  Young  Man  reminds 
us,  was  born  in  Camberwell  on  July  8,  1836. 
His  father  conducted  a  shoe  business  in  the 
city  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
provision  merchant.  Joseph  was  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  nine.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  (the 
family  was  then  living  in  Islington)  he  en¬ 
tered  his  father's  business,  and  after  two  years 
of  it  went  to  Birmingham  to  look  after  his 
father’s  interests  in  a  screw-making  business 
there.  During  the  following  twenty  years 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  fortune,  “screwed 
it  down  fast  with  his  own  screws,  and  before 
he  retired  from  the  business,  in  1874,  his  nanae 
was  as  well  known  in  the  screw  world  as  it  is 
in  the  political  world  to-day.’’  Of  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  Birmingham  and  the  town’s  gratitude 
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to  him  the  writer  says:  “He  might  be  Mayor 
of  Birmingham  for  life — might  almost  hand 
the  Mayoralty  down  to  his  children’s  children, 
if  he  chose.  ’  ’  At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  political  views  leaned  towards  Tory¬ 
ism  ;  at  thirty  he  was  an  avowed  Republican, 
and  prophesied  that  England  would  soon  be¬ 
come  a  Republic.  His  later  history  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  public  mind. 


Sir  Alfred  Milner. — The  Queen’s  chief  rep¬ 
resentative  in  South  Africa  is  the  subject  of  a 
sketch  in  The  Woman  at  Home.  Sir  Alfred 
was  bom  in  Wfirtemburg.  His  father  was  an 
English  professor  at  the  University  of  Tubin¬ 
gen  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  General 
Ready,  who  was  once  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  drifted  into 
journalism,  becoming  connected  with  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  under  John  Morley  when  its 
policy  was  Liberal.  In  1885  he  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  as  Member  for 
Harrow.  This  the  writer  considers  fortunate ; 
if  he  had  succeeded,  he  might  have  been  an 
Under-Secretary  to  this  day.  Instead,  he  be 
came  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Goschem  in  1887, 
and  through  his  influence  was  in  1889  made  an 
administrator  under  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt. 
Returning  to  London,  he  received,  in  1892,  the 
coveted  post  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  in  which  capacity  he  co  operated 
with  Sir  William  Harconrt  in  the  re-organiza 
tion  of  the  death  duties.  Then  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  sent  him  to  South  Africa.  His  rise  has 
been  so  phenomenal  that  Mr.  Stead  predicts 
that  he  will  yet  be  Viceroy  of  India  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  In  Lord  Rosebery’s 
words  Sir  Alfred  has  succeeded  because  “he 
has  the  union  of  intellect  with  fascination 
which  makes  men  mount  high.  ’’ 


Next  Year  at  Jerusalem. — According  to 
the  Bournemouth  (Eng. )  papers  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  has  been  caused  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  some  extraordinary  rumors  relating 
to  the  Christadelphians  and  the  coming  end  of 
the  world.  It  was  said  that  they  had  seen  a 
red  star  in  the  heavens,  and  this  being  a  sign 
of  the  approaching  millennium  they  were 
about  to  cease  all  business  and  take  passage  to 
Jerusalem.  Farewell  feasts  and  meetings  were 
said  to  have  been  held.  The  whole  thing, 
however,  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  from  an  address  on 
the  Jewish  Congress  at  Basle,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  “Next  Year  at  Jerusalem.  ’’ 


Olivet  Soil  — The  waters  of  the  Jordan  have 
often  been  appropriated  for  baptismal  purposes 
by  affusion,  but  here  we  have  an  entirely  new 
use  of  the  resources  of  Palestine.  We  read: 
When  a  gentleman  was  buried  at  Abneypark 
Cemetery,  at  the  words  “earth  to  earth’’  one 
of  the  mourners  sprinkled  on  the  coffin  earth 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  deceased  had 
brought  home  from  the  Holy  Land  last  year  to 
be  used  at  his  own  interment. 


The  Moravians  Leave  Greenland.  —  The 
celebrated  Moravian  Mission  in  Greenland, 
which  has  existed  since  the  year  1733  and  has 
established  six  mission  stations  in  that  deso¬ 
late  land,  is  tn  be  relinquished.  Between  the 
Moravian  Synod  and  the  Danish  Government 
a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  had  lately  arisen. 
The  missionaries  were  desirous  to  retain  their 
followers  as  near  the  stations  as  possible;  the 
Government  officials  thought  they  should 
spread  themselves  out  more  over  the  country. 
The  livelihood  of  the  Greenlanders  depends  so 
much  on  Ashing  and  hunting  that  large  tettle- 
ments  only  entail  poverty  on  the  people.  For 
this  reason  the  adherents  of  the  mission  have 
been  persuaded  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Danish  Church. 


O^E  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Penonal  and  News  Items. 


M.  Paul  Sabatier,  the  gifted  author  of  the 
latest  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  writes  to 
an  English  pastor  that  he  is  obliged  to  give 
up  a  proposed  visit  to  England.  ‘  ‘  During  the 
past  two  years,’’  he  sajs,  “the  fluctuations  in 
the  Dreyfus  affair  have  caused  me  such  acute 
suffering  that  I  have  been  able  to  think  of 
nothing  else.  Popery  has  entrenched  itself  like 
a  dreaded  death  power.  It  is  a  very  gangrene.  ’’ 
.  .  .  This  from  an  author  who,  being  a  Prot¬ 
estant  pastor,  has  been  accused  of  undue  ten¬ 
derness  for  Rome,  is  very  striking. 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  Earl  von  Weizsaecker 
of  Tubingen,  Biblical  criticism  has  lost  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  advocate..  The  Semaine  Religieuse 
says  of  him :  “  Weizsaecker  united  the  tact  and 
urbanity  of  the  man  of  the  world  with  the  art¬ 


lessness  and  simplicity  of  the  Suabian  pastor. 
His  theological  tendency  is  not  easy  to  charac¬ 
terize.  Beginning  with  a  moderate  evangeli¬ 
calism  Weizsatcker  made  as  he  went  along  many 
concessions  to  liberalism,  though  retaining  in 
his  ideas,  practices  and  personal  life  many 
elements  in  harmony  with  his  early  beliefs. 
Though  his  faith  in  miracles  appeared  to  be 
much  shaken  he  put  himself  on  record  for  re¬ 
taining  the  Apostle’s  Greed  in  public  worship. 
In  the  pulpit  his  preaching  edifled  even  the 
pietists,  and  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
efforts  for  the  revival  of  the  religious  life.  ’  ’ 
Such  a  tribute  from  a  conservative  Protestant 
paper  to  one  who  stood  in  the  front  ranks 
of  what  is  called  destructive  criticism  is  as  in¬ 
structive  as  it  is  interesting. 

The  Eighty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  makes  the  statement 
that  65, 962, 605  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been 
issued  since  its  establishment.  Last  year, 
1,308,892  copies  were  distributed,  a  particu¬ 
larly  large  number  being  given  out  in  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Among  the  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  this  year  is 
Miss  Florence  A.  Fensbam,  who  was  for  eight 
years  a  missionary  at  Constantinople  under 
the  American  Board.  Already  proflcient  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  she  expects  to  return  to 
the  Turkish  capital,  after  completing  her 
Biblical  studies. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Way,  a  California  pioneer, 
died  recently  at  Alameda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Way 
came  to  San  Francisco  from  Sydney,  Australia, 
in  1849,  and  taught  the  first  school  that  was 
opened  in  that  city. 

The  Ermack,  a  powerful  steamer  lately  built 
for  Russia,  has  shown  ability  to  break  through 
ice  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and  has  gone  through 
ice  five  feet  thick  at  a  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour.  By  this  means  the  harbor  of  Revel  was 
opened,  and  nine  vessels  were  released  that  had 
been  frozen  in.  By  the  use  of  this  steamer  it 
is  expected  that  Russia  can  keep  open  all  the 
time  some  of  the  northern  ports  that  the  ice 
has  closed  for  several  months  each  year. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  was  always  noted  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  especially  as  a  girl. 
Her  late  husband  used  to  say,  “Anyone  could 
recognize  Catherine’s  voice  from  among  a 
thousand.  ’  ’ 

The  recent  death  of  Lady  Frere  recalls  a  fine 
story  about  her  husband.  Once  when  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  away  from  his  English  home.  Lady 
Frere  employed  a  new  servant.  Soon  after, 
she  had  occasion  to  send  the  servant  to  meet 
her  husband  at  the  railway  station.  The 
servant  had  never  seen  Sir  Bartle  and  asked 
how  he  should  recognize  him.  Lady  Frere 
replied,  “If  yon  see  affine  looking  gentleman 
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helping  some  poor  old  woman ;  yon  can  know 
that  he  is  Sir  Bartle.  ”  When  the  servant  went 
to  the  station,  he  saw  the  conrteons  statesman 
doing  just  what  his  mistress  had  said  and  easily 
recognized  him  as  his  master. 

The  Dean  of  Ely  Cathedral,  Dr.  Charles 
William  Stnbbs,  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Lycenm  Theatre  on  the  afternoons  of 
November  17,  21,  24,  27  and  29,  at  3  o’clock. 
The  subjects  will  be:  Shakespeare  as  a  Re¬ 
ligions  Teacher,  Milton  and  the  Puritans,  The 
Ideal  Women  of  the  Poets,  From  Homer  to 
Browning,  James  Rnssell  Lowell — Ambassador 
and  Poet,  Alan  de  Walsingham,  Monk  and 
Artist,  Builder  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The  fifth 
lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  of  the  famous  cathedral. 


Ph  i  lanth  ropy. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  situated  at 
Sonyea,  shows  many  improvements  since  the 
past  spring  and  summer,  and  the  place  is  fast 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  pros^rons  and 
growing  village.  The  gronp  of  buildings  pnt 
up  for  the  use  of  female  patients  are  already 
known,  from  the  color  of  their  exterior,  as  the 
White  City.  Eleven  large  buildings  comprise 
this  gronp,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  there 
will  be  accommodations  for  250  patients  who 
are  now  waiting  its  completion.  Fonr  large 
dormitories  in  addition  are  also  being  erected. 
The  colony  has  had  a  remarkable  growth  for 
the  three  years  past,  and  indications  are  that 
farther  and  larger  additions  will  be  necessary. 
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as  fast  as  provision  can  be  made  for  them.  The 
government  has  given  the  Colony  a  post  office 
at  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

Edacstional. 

The  new  John  Rylands  Free  Library  of 
Manchester  was  formally  opened  to  the  public 
early  in  October.  Since  1888  the  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Rylands’s  widow  has  been  the  col¬ 
lecting  and  housing  of  this  valuable  and  costly 
library  of  eighty  thousand  volumes.  The 
Althorp  collection  was  pnrcoased  for  it  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  library  building  is  a  magnificent 
one  in  the  heart  of  the  business  centre  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Maclaren  and  Dr.  Fairbairn  were 
two  of  the  chief  speakers  of  the  occasion. 

The  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  our 
Public  Buildings,  has  lately  extended  its  use¬ 
fulness  by  the  addition  of  a  reading-room  for 
the  blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  large 
libraries  will  follow  the  good  example.  This 
“Blind  Pavilion, ’’ as  it  was  called,  was  sag 
gested  and  planned  by  Miss  Helen  Mae  Camp¬ 
bell.  It  is  a  large,  airy  room,  furnished  with 
book  shelves,  desks,  easy  chairs,  piano  and 
stands  for  flowers.  Here  the  blind,  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  gather  to  read  the  books  printed 
for  them — in  general  too  expensive  for  private 
ownership — and  enjoy  the  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  frequently  offered. 

Scientific  and  Useful. 

The  Zoological  Garden  in  Bronx  Park, 
which  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  a 
few  days,  is  another  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  wealthy  persons  in  this  city  are  wanting 
in  public  spirit.  Most  of  the  money  that  has 
been  expended  on  buildings,  cages  and  ponds 
in  Bronx  Park,  as  we  learn  from  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  was  contribtued  by  private 
individuals  through  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  and  from  the  same  source  this  society 
will  probably  obtain  most  of  the  funds  to  keep 
its  pledge  to  replenish  the  collections  of  ani¬ 
mals,  birds  and  reptiles  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  To  bring  the  garden  to  a  completed  state 
may  take  years.  When  present  plans  have  been 
realized,  however.  New  York  City  will  have  a 
zoological  garden  second  to  none  on  the  globe. 
For  this  institution  this  city  will  be  indebted 
chiefly  to  private  initiatives  and  generosity.  | 


Enormous  damage  is  inflicted  every  year  by 
the  locust  or  grasshopper.  It  has  been  most 
destructive,  of  late  years,  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco  and  in  South  and  East  Africa.  Its 
ravages  in  our  country  have  been  most  severe 
in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Texas  to  Minnesota  and  the  destruction  in  some 
areas  has,  at  times,  been  so  complete  that 
farmers  have  left  their  homes  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  It  is  posssible  that  a  remedy 
recently  discovered  in  South  Africa  may 
greatly  restrict  if  it  does  not  wholly  destroy 
the  evil :  In  1895  the  locnr^ts  in  Cape  Colony 
appeared  to  be  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
epidemic,  and  an  investigation  by  Mr.  M.  S. 
Evans  seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
disease  was  the  result  of  feeding  upon  a  fungus 
growth  now  known  as  locust  fungus,  and  that 
a  few  insects  infected  with  the  malady  might 
communicate  it  to  millions  of  others.  Natal 
had  the  same  experience.  After  repeated  ex 
periments  in  the  Bacteriological  Institute  at 
Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony,  a  pure  culture 
was  obtained  from  the  locust  fungus  and  all 
the  insects  brought  into  contact  with  it  at  the 
Institute  died.  Experiments  were  also  con¬ 
ducted  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Rhodesia 
with  results  that  surpassed  all  expectations. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  in  periods  of 
rain,  when  the  locusts  remain  longer  in  one 
place  and  the  spread  of  the  infection  was  thus 
facilitated.  In  dry,  hot  weather,  when  the 
flight  of  the  insects  was  rapid,  the  sick  were 
left  behind  and  the  majority  escaped  contagion. 
Locusts  have  recently  been  a  terrible  scourge 
in  German  East  Africa.  If  the  new  remedy 
will  serve  the  purpose,  the  Government  pro 
poses  to  exterminate  them.  It  has  just  ordered 
a  large  number  of  fresh  culture  tubes  from 
Grahamstown  for  distribution  at  all  the  colo¬ 
nial  stations  and  to  be  supplie<i  gratuitously  to 
planters,  missionaries  and  merchants.  It  will 
be  a  boon  to  many  lands  Lieutenant  Mserker 
and  bis  assistants  treated  ten  locusts  from  each 
of  five  different  swarms.  His  report  says  that 
in  four  days  after  the  infection  the  five  swarms 
‘  ‘  were  lying  dead  in  heaps.  ’  ’ 

Precious  stones  to  the  value  of  $160, 290  were 
found  in  the  United  States  in  1898,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $186,675  in  1897.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  deals  at  length  with 
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the  finding  of  rock  crystal  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Cal. ,  of  such  purity  and  size  as  almost  to  rival 
the  Japanese  and  the  successful  cutting  of  these 
in  the  United  States  up  to  over  seven  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  increased  output  of  the  Fergus 
County  (Mon.)  sapphire  mines,  and  the  yield¬ 
ing  of  fine  blue  gems  up  to  two  carats  each, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  new  locality  where  the 
stones  are  more  varied  in  color  than  those  of 
any  known  locality;  the  continued  output  of 
the  New  Mexico  turquoise  mines  and  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  mines  in  Nevada;  the  finding  of 
magnificent  green  and  other  colored  tourmalines 
at  Paris  Hill,  Me.,  and  Haddam  Neck,  Conn.  ; 
the  increased  sale  of  Australian  opal;  the 
greater  use  of  all  the  fancy  or  semi-precious 
stones;  the  greater  importation  of  uncut  dia¬ 
monds  and  the  increase  of  the  diamond  cutting 
industry  in  the  United  States;  the  unprece¬ 
dented  increase  in  the  importation  of  cut 
diamonds,  and  the  revival  of  the  precious  stone 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  is  preparing  a  short 
history  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  private  land- 
owners  to  apply  the  principles  of  forestry,  but 
finds  it  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to 
farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  interested  in 
trees  to  correspond  with  the  Forestry  Division, 
in  order  that  statistics  may  be  prepared  show¬ 
ing  what  has  been  done,  and  the  prevailing 
practice  in  various  localities.  There  is  an  im¬ 
pression  abroad  that  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  native  forests.  The 
forestry  officials  believe,  however,  that  if  full 
reports  could  be  procured  that  impression  will 
prove  to  be  wrong. 
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UXIYERSITIES. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven. — The  memo¬ 
rial  archway  erected  by  his  classmates  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Theodore  Westwood  Miller  ’97  has  just 
been  completed.  It  stands  between  Battell 
Ohapel  and  Dnrfee  Hall  and  is  of  brownstone. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Haight,  the  architect 
of  Vanderbilt  Hall.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  member 
of  the  Bongh  Riders  and  was  in  the  Santiago 
campaign.  He  was  shot  July  1,  1898,  in  the 
charge  on  San  Jnan  Hill  and  died  a  week  later 
in  the  hospital  at  Siboney.  A  class  meeting 
held  at  the  Yale  Club  in  January  decided  the 
erection  of  the  arch  and  work  was  begun 
during  the  summer.  The  cost  is  approximately 
|1,500.  On  the  campus  side  of  the  arch  is  the 
inscription 

First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry 
and  under  the  arms, 

Las  Guasirnas — San  Juan — Santiago. 

On  the  reverse,  toward  the  street,  are  the 
words : 

In  Memory  of  Theodore  Westwood  Miller,  Class 
of  1897,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  charge 
on  San  Juan  Htll  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  1st  July, 
1898.  Born  SOth  January,  1875.  Died  8th  July, 
1898. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  seven  gateways  which 
are  to  form  the  entrance  to  the  campus. 

Morris  Frank  Tyler  M.  A.,  Yale  ’70,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  William  Whitman  Farnam  M.A.,  Yale 
’66,  as  Treasurer  of  the  University.  Harry  B. 
Jepson,  Yale  ’93,  instrnctor  in  organ  playing 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Theory  of  Music. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  has 
opened  with  larger  classes  than  ever  before. 
Last  year  the  total  number  of  students  in  at¬ 
tendance  was  1,937.  This  year  the  number  is 
more  than  200  greater  than  last  year.  The 
largest  additions  are  in  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  where  a  freshman  class  of  134  has 
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been  received  in  place  of  a  class  of  82  last  year. 
This  extraordinary  increase  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  last  year  made 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  a  new  Engi¬ 
neering  Building,  and  perhaps  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  of  Washing¬ 
ton  University  in  St.  Lonis,  has  just  been 
chosen  as  the  Dean  of  the  college.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  October  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  very  striking  address  on  Some  Unrecog¬ 
nized  Fnnotions  of  State  Universities.  The 
large  addition  to  University  Hall  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  occnpied.  It  famishes, 
for  offices,  lectures  and  recitations,  some  twenty 
additional  rooms. 

The  new  Library  Bnilding,  which  is  to  be 
occnpied  jointly  by  the  State  Historical  Society 
and  the  University  Library,  is  approaching 
completion.  It  stands  upon  the  university 
gronnde  and  nnqnestionably  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  commodions  library  buildings 
in  the  country.  The  state  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  building  $620,000. 

Professor  Freeman  of  the  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  and  Assistant  Professor  Sober 
of  the  department  of  Latin,  are  this  year  in 
Europe  for  recreation  and  study.  At  the  close 
of  last  year  Prof.  F.  R.  Jones  resigned  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Machine  Design,  and 
in  his  place  Dr.  Caleb  N.  Harrison,  a  graduate 
of  this  university,  has  been  appointed  as  Act¬ 
ing  Professor  for  one  year.  Dr.  Harrison, 
after  several  years’  experience  as  a  practical 
designer,  completed  a  conr8e|of  advanced  study 
in  Physics,  Mechanics  and  Chemistry  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  where  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  1899. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and 
Yonng  Women’s  Christian  Association  have 
this  year  for  the  first  time  employed  a  perma¬ 
nent  Secretary,  who  is  paid  a  salary  and  de¬ 
votes  his  entire  attention  to  the  work.  The 
association  is  greatly  crippled  for  want  of  a 
bnilding,  thongh  it  has  rented  a  large  dwelling 
house  which  famishes  good  headquarters  of 
the  association. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  opened 
this  year  with  a  large  increase  in  the  attend 
ance,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  total  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  year  will  not  be  less  than  3, 200 ;  of 
these  more  than  1,000  are  in  the  College  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  Literature  and  Arts ;  between  200  and  300 
in  the  College  of  Engineering;  more  than  500 
in  Medicine ;  abont  500  in  Law ;  between  400 
and  500  in  Agricnltnre ;  200  in  the  graduate 
department,  and  300  in  other  departments. 

During  the  summer  a  new  Clinical  Bnilding 
for  the  Medical  department  has  been  erected, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  Dispensary  for 
both  the  Medical  Schools.  New  buildings  have 
also  been  erected  for  the  work  in  Anatomy  and 
for  Horticulture  at  the  Agricnltnral  School. 

Both  the  Yonng  Men’s  and  the  Yonng  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Associations  are  in  a  flonrishing 
condition.  The  work  done  by  them  is  of  most 
excellent  character  and  helpful  to  students  in 
many  ways  aside  from  their  religions  training. 
Several  hundred  yonng  men  and  a  considerable 
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percentage  of  the  women  students  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  being  members.  Regular  services  are 
held  by  the  faculty  every  day  in  the  chapel ;  at¬ 
tendance  is  not  required  bat  the  ohapel  is 
regularly  filled.  Daring  the  weeks  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  term  there 
has  hardly  been  a  day  when  students  have  not 
been  compelled  to  stand  for  lack  of  seats,  al- 
thongh  the  chapel  seats  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred.  Inasmuch  as  the  professional  students 
and  stndents  in  agricnltnre  are  not  expected  to 
attend  chapel,  but  only  the  undergraduates  this 
regularity  and  fnllness  of  attendance  is  well 
worth  noticing.  The  university  being  a  state 
institution  has  no  theological  department,  and 
no  church  organization,  bat  religions  exercises 
are  held  Sunday  afternoons  by  the  Christian 
Associations,  and  the  meetings  are  largely  at¬ 
tended.  The  spirit  of  order  in  the  university 
is  excellent,  and  the  whole  institution  is 
thoroughly  Christian  in  its  administration,  and 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  student  body. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  well 
represented  at  Yale  for  President  Hadley’s  in¬ 
auguration.  Oar  delegation.  Profs.  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  Roland  P.  Falkner,  and  Dr. 
Taloott  Williams,  immediately  followed  that 
from  Harvard  in  the  procession.  October  29,  a 
reception  was  given  by  the  university,  in 
Houston  Hall,  to  the  delegates  and  visitors  to 
the  Commercial  Congress.  There  were  some 
two  hundred  gnests  of  many  nationalities  and 
of  official  rank,  including  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Corean  ministers  and  other 
representative  men  of  the  far  East.  Presidents 
Eliot  and  Low,  who  were  taking  part  in  the 
day’s  proceeding  of  the  Congress,  were  also 
present. 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOUOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
porta  Ministers  and  MIssionarlea  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  servicee 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Ita  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moobe,  President. 

Tbeophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDU8TBY, 

ISB  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Ita  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  in  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  P.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMEBICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Soriety. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  eamestiy 
appeals.  From  $300  to  S500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo.k, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men:  ^ds  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailort’  Maoazime,  the  Seaman'i  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres,;  W.  C.  Stur- 
ans,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D..  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  tor  over 
nfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Soid  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  tottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  ho  held  Tu'esday,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  at  10.30  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Ave. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  distributed  on  April  15,  1900,  to  agents  se- 
coring  the  largest  nnmber  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist,  np  to  and  inclnding  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 
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APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE  BOAEDS. 


Some  Mlselons, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 
Education.  -  -  - 

Publication  and  8.  S  Work, 
Ministerial  ReUef,  -  - 

Freedmen,  -  -  . 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Jork. 
1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  ABTEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
LSOl  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $35.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlaslonair 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid 
fend  c  intributlons  to  E.  P.  Banoropt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  meet  at  Glenwood, 
Nov.  21,  at  2  30  P.M.  E.  G.  McKinley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at 
the  Board  of  Publication  rooms  on  Monday,  December 
4,  at  10.30  A.M.  J.  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York  :  Mv  Lady  and 

Allan  Darke :  Charles  Doniiel  Gibson.  $1.50 - A  His 

lory  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  175  B.C.— 70 

A. D. ;  Shailer  Mathews.  75  cents. - A  History  of  the 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament ;  Marvin  R. 
Vincent  D.D.  75  cents. Via  Crucis;  F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford.  $1.50. - Soldier  Rigdale:  Buelah  Marie  Dix. - 

The  Jingle  Book ;  Carolyn  Wells. - Encyclopedia  Bib- 

lica.  Vol.  I.  A.  D.;  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and 
J.  Sutherland  Black.  $5. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  :  The  Expeditions 

to  the  Philippines;  F  D.  Millet.  $2.50. - Historic  Side 

Lights;  Howard  Payson  Arnold.  $2.50. - To-Morrow 

in  Cuba  ;  Charles  M.  Pepper.  $2. - ^Princess  Xenia ;  H, 

B.  Marriott  Watson.  $1.50. - Life  of  James  Dwight 

Dana :  Daniel  C.  Gilman.  $2  50 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York:  The 

Youne  Boss;  Edward  William  Thomson.  50 cents. - 

Character  Building  Thought  Power;  Ralph  Waldo 

Trine.  (Paper.) - Every  Living  Creature.  Ralph 

Waldo  Trine.  a5  cents. - Miriam.  (What  is  Worth 

While  Series);  Gustav  Kobh6.  35  cents  - — To  Whom 

Sinch  Is  Given;  Lucia  AmesMead.  aicents. How Mr. 

Rhodda  Broke  Tlie  Spell ;  Mark  Guy  Pearse.  a5  cents. 

- His  Mother’s  Portrait.  The  Same.  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 

35  cents. 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  New  York:  In 

Chimney  (jorners:  Seumas  MacManus.  $1.50. - The 

Gentleman  from  Indiana:  Booth  Tarkington.  $1.50 

- The  Court  of  Boy ville ;  William  Allen  White.  $1.50, 

- Nancy  Hanks.  The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 

Mother ;  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock.  50  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Little  Journejs  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters ;  Elbert  Hubbard.  $1.75. 

- Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters, 

Landseer;  Elbert  Hubbard.  Paper.  lOcents. 
ir Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York:  The 
Watchers ;  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  $1.25. 

Longmans.  Green  &  Company,  New  York:  England 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  C.  W.  Oman.  $1&. 

J.  8.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  New  York: 
When  Shiloh  Came ;  Ambrose  Lester  Jackson.  $1.60. 

American  Tract  Society  N»  w  York :  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  with  Notes.  (Inbox).  $1. - Sabl»th  Nights  at 

Pitcoonans ;  By  the  Author  of  Sandy  Scott’s  Bible  Class. 
60  cents. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York:  The  F.  B.  Meyer 
•Birthday  Book;  Compiled  by  Florence  Witts.  75 cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  New  YoA :  A  Year’s 
Prayer-Meeting  Talks ;  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks.  $1. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Romanism  In  Its  Home.  J.  H.  Eager.  $1. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston :  Littte  ^asts 
of  Field  and  Wood;  William  Kverrett  Cram.  $1^.-— - 

Things  As  They  Are ;  Bolton  HalL  $1.35. - Na^aniel 

Hav^orne  (Tne  Beacon  Biographies) ;  Annie  Fields. 
75  cents. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  CoMPANY,^ston :  The  Young  Citizen; 

C.  F.  Dole - Dante,  The  Divina  Commedia  and  Can- 

zoniere.  Five  volumes :  Translated  by  the  late  E.  H. 
Plnmptrd,  Dean  of  Wells. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  The  Brah¬ 
min’s  Treasure ;  G.  H.  Henty.  $1.50. - My  Lady  Frivol ; 

Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  $1 25. - The  Master  of  Hyron 

Hall:  Frank  R.  Stockton - Mother  Goose.  With  Two 

Hundred  and  Fifty  Pictures  by  F.  A.  Hopper. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  Philadelphia :  Master 

Martin;  Emma  Marshall.  50 cents. - Esther;  A  Drama 

of  Jewish  History ;  William  Hugh  Gill.  30  cents. - 

The  Temple  OpenM.  The  Same.  $1.85. - A  Life  of  St. 

Paul  for  the  Young:  George  L.  Weed.  .50  cents. - A 

Sweet  Little  Maid ;  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  $1. - Stephen 

the  Black ;  Caroline  H.  Pemberton.  $1. 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia:  Eng¬ 
land.  Two  volumes;  Joel  Cook.  (Cloth,  in  box).  $5. 

Arundel  Press,  Baltimore :  Christian  Science  and 
Common  Sense :  Oliver  Huckel.  50  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

October:  Maryville  College  Monthly;  The  New  Order, 
Chicago;  The  Young  Men  of  India;  The  Critical  Review 
of  Theological  and  Philosophical  Literature;  Our 
Church  at  Work;  The  Kinsman;  The  Confederate  Vet¬ 
eran. 

November:  Pets  and  Wild  Animals;  The  Biblical 
World;  The  .iournal  of  American  Folk  Lore;  July  to 
September ;  Tlie  Hartford  Seminary  Record  Quarterly ; 
The  Missionary  Record  ;  The  Berea  Quarterly ;  The  In¬ 
ternational  Messenger ;  Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  The  Collegian ; 
American  Messenger;  Self-Culture  Magazine;  The 
Cambrian:  The  Church  Choir;  The  Church  Union ;  Lit¬ 
erature  :  Westminster  Tidings;  Star  of  Hope;  The  Ad¬ 
visor;  Printers’  Ink:  Good  Words;  The  Sunday  Maga 
zine;  Education;  The  School  Journal;  Dnyanodaya  ; 
The  Forum;  The  Non-Conformist  Musical  Journal; 
New  Century  Education ;  The  Living  Age :  Our  Dumb 
Animals;  The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  Journal  of  Zobpbily. 

December:  The  Sunday  School  World. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Programme  and  Report  of  the  League  for  Political 
Education. 

The  Sunday-School;  Its  Progress  in  Method  and  Scope; 
by  Alfred  Williams  Anthony. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Department  of  the 
Young  Men'-  Christian  Association  at  Manila,  P.  I. 
September,  1899. 

Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor:  Rev.  George  B, 
Stewart  D.D.,  President  of  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  Calendar. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence;  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 

A  Brief  Discription  of  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 

The  Endeavorer’s  Daily  Companion  for  IPIX) ;  by  Amos 
B,  Wells.  _ 


The  Companion  for  the  Rest  of  1899. 

During  the  remaining  weeks  of  1899  The  Youth’s 
Companion  will  maintain  its  fresh  and  varied  interest 
for  young  and  old  by  presenting  articles  from  the  pens 
of  eminent  men  and  women,  and  stories  by  the  most 
gifted  writers  of  fiction. 

Among  these  contributors  will  be  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
who  presents  a  droll  story,  “The  Wolf  and  the  Wheel¬ 
barrow”;  James  Bryce,  author  of  “The  American  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  who  offers  “Hints  on  Reading”:  VV,  D. 
Howells  and  .lane  Barlow,  each  of  whom  contributes  a 
serial  story ;  Bret  Harte,  who  recalls  an  early  California 
experience  in  “How  I  Went  to  the  Mines”;  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  who  tells  of  “Sereny  Maria  at  School”;  and 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  under  the  title,  “For  Life  and 
Liberty,”  relates  a  thrilling  adventure  of  his  travels  in 
Darkest  Alrica. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  containing  , 
these  features  are  given  to  every  new  subscriber  for  the 
1900  volume  free  from  the  time  subscription  is  received, 
in  addition  to  the  Companion’s  exquisite  Calendar  for 
1900— the  last  calendar  of  the  century,  and  the  most 
beautiful  one  ever  given  to  Companion  subscribers. 

Illustrated  Announcement  Numlier  containing  a  full 
prospectus  of  the  volume  for  lOOOwill  be  sent  free  to  any 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION, 

208  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass 


DIED. 

Bond.— Suddenly,  at  her  home.  No.  35  Mount  Morris 
Park  West,  on  Wednesday,  November  8.  Ella,  wife  of 
Thomas  Bond.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday  at 
her  late  residence.  Interment  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harriet  Swan  Dixon. — Died  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on 
Monday,  October  23,  Harriet  Swan,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Nathan  F.  and  Harriet  P.  Dixon. 


WINTER  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

TO  LET— For  the  winter  in  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  a  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  roomy  house  on  the  banks  of  Neuse 
River  in  ttie  most  desirable  residence  portion  of  thecity. 
The  climate  of  New  Bern  is  mild,  but  not  semi-tropical 
Address  J.  B  S.,  care  The  Evangelist. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUiTENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLARD. 

The  “New  Nervine,” 

187  Loomis  St ,  Burlin^n,  Vt. 

Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  inform  your  readers  that  I  c:an 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  Sooth,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Southern  party  is  not  quite  full. 

A.  J.  Willard, 

Yale  '53,  U.  V.  M.  ’77 


November  16,  1899 
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MISSION  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN. 

A  conference  of  officers  of  varions  Mission 
Boards  and  Societies  carrying  on  'work  in  Japan 
was  held  November  9,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  attitude  that  thecae  Boards  and  Socie¬ 
ties  should  take  toward  the  Regnlation  of  the 
Japanese  Minister  of  Education,  appended  to 
the  Private  School  Ordinance,  issued  by  the 
Educational  Department  on  Angnst  8,  and 
reading  as  follows : 

“It  bein^  essential,  from  the  point  of  view  of  educa* 
tional  administration,  that  general  education  should  be 
independent  of  reliKion,  religious  instruction  must  not 
be  Riven,  or  religious  ceremonies  performed  at  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  public  schools,  or  schools  whose  curricula 
are  regulated  by  provisions  of  law,  even  outside  the  reg¬ 
ular  course  of  instruction.” 

The  American  Board,  the  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  and  Boards  were  represented. 

Dr.  Cobb  of  the  Reformed  Board  of  Missions 
acted  as  chairman.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
who  was  chosen  Secretary,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  general  situation  in  Japan,  the 
course  of  affairs  in  the  matter  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  attitude  toward  private  schools  for 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  desirability  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Boards  and  Societies  in 
this  country  taking,  if  possible,  united  action 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  equally  affecting  all. 
After  a  full  discussion,  in  which  all  present 
participated,  the  following  statement  was 
adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  conference,  and 
it  was  moved  that  copies  should  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  various  Boards  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  carrying  on  educational 
work  of  any  extent  in  Japan,  requesting  their 
action  in  approval,  and  requesting  them,  also, 
to  inform  the  Secretary  of  such  action  as  they 
might  take: 

“This  conference,  composed  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Missionary  Agencies  of  the 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Meth 
odist,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches, 
would  express  its  complete  approval  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  missionaries  in 
Japan,  on  August  16,  in  the  conference  called 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
schools  supported  by  these  Boards  to  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  forbidding 
religious  worship  or  instruction  in  all  schools 
‘  whose  curricula  are  regulated  by  provisions  of 
law,  ’  to  wit : 

‘The  representatives  of  six  Christian  schools— Aeyama 
Gakuin,  Azabu  Ei-wa  Uakko,  Doshi-ha,  Rikkyo  Chu 
Gakko,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Nagoya  Ei-wa  Gakko  — met  in 
conference  on  August  IBth.  in  Tokyo,  to  consider  what 
course  to  pursue,  in  view  of  the  recent  instructions  of 
the  Educational  Department  excluding  entirely  all  re¬ 
ligion  from  private  schools  receiving  any  recognition  of 
the  Department,  and  decided  to  submit  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  and  otbcialsof  the  various  Christian  schools  af¬ 
fected  by  those  regulations,  the  followlLg  statement  of 
opinion  tor  their  consideration: 

‘The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  grants  religious  lib¬ 
erty  ;  the  Instructions  of  the  Educational  Department 
definitely  and  more  completely  than  ever  forbid  all 
teaching  of  religion,  as  well  as  religious  exercises,  to  all 
schools  seeking  government  recognition.  We  feel  that 
this  position  of  the  Educational  Department  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  in  prac¬ 
tically  restricting  the  liberty  of  parents  in  deciding 
upon  the  ed  ncatlon  of  their  chi  Idren.  We  arehere  not  rals. 
Ing  any  objections  to  the  Educational  Department’s 
making  such  re.strlctions  for  public  schools  supported 
by  public  funds;  hut  we  feel  that  to  put  these  same  lim¬ 
itations  upon  private  schools,  supported  by  private 
funds,  works  great  injustice.  We  leel  even  more  strong¬ 
ly  that  these  regulations  make  it  impossible  for  Chris 
tian  schools  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  government 
and  Its  accompanying  privileges.  We  are  of  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  for  any  Christian  school  founded  on  Christian 
principles,  supported  in  any  measure  by  the  gifts  and 
pniyers  of  Christian  prople,  to  exclude  in  any  degree 
Christianity  from  its  ruling  principles,  or  from  its 
school  life,  would  be  disloyalty  to  our  common  Lord, 
and  to  the  churches  aiding  our  schools.  We  call  upon 
all  officers  and  teactiers  of  Chrisilan  schools  to  take  a 
firm  and  decided  stand  upon  this  matter,  not  yielding 
any  Christian  principle  for  the  sake  of  securing  or 
maintaining  government  privileges.’ 

“In  the  conviction  that  the  great  need  of 
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Japan  is  Christianity  and  Christian  education, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  churches  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  conference  wonld  not  approve  of 
the  use  of  mission  funds  in  the  support  of 
schools  in  which  all  religions  exercises  and 
teaching  are  prohibited,  this  conference  ex¬ 
presses  its  conviction  that  the  missions  in 
Japan  should  steadfastly  refuse  to  make  any 
compromise  of  whatsoever  character,  or  how¬ 
ever  temporary  or  plansible,  as  to  the  relig¬ 
ions  character  of  their  educational  work.  In 
the  judgment  of  this  conference,  it  will  be 
most  unfortunate  if  at  this  time  the  missions 
fail  to  stand  together  in  maintaining  unim¬ 
paired  the  avowed  and  unmistakable  Christian 
character  of  their  schools,  in  all  their  depart¬ 
ments,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  secular  advan¬ 
tage  or  Government  privilege.  ’  ’ 

After  the  adoption  of  this  declaration,  the 
meeting  adjonrned. 

Church  Music. 

CONGBKGATIONAt  SINGING  IN  THK  ABBEY. 

The  choir  at  Westminster  Abbey  has  been 
enjoying  a  holiday,  and  therefore  the  congrega¬ 
tion  mast  sing,  or  there  wonld  have  been  no 
singing  at  all ;  and  they  did  sing,  and  well, 
too.  A  reporter  says  that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  congregation  felt 
no  need  of  gniding  voices,  and  that  their  sing¬ 
ing  was  to  them  a  real  and  intense  pleasure. 
During  “holy-week”  the  congregation  at  St. 
Paul’s  sings  without  organ  or  choir  to  aid  it ; 
and  we  never  heard  anything  more  delightful 
than  the  way  in  which  it  sang  to  “Rocking¬ 
ham”  Watts’s  universal  favorite,  “When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross.”  Of  course,  an 
organ  and  a  choir  ought  to  be  an  aid  to  con¬ 
gregational  singing,  not  a  sabstitnte  for  it; 
bnt  there  is  no  denying  that  they  are  too  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  the  latter.  Leaders  are  apt 
to  assume  too  mnch  and  followers  too  little. 
Praise  in  the  heart  will  generally  gnide  the 
voice.  _ 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Ohnrch  mnsic  can  have  bnt  four  legitimate 
objects— praise,  prayer,  thanksgiving  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  If  it  does  not  do  one  of  these  four 
things  it  is  out  of  place.  Mnsic  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  pleasure,  as  an  advertising  medium 
or  a  minister  to  the  senses,  is  nnchnrchly  and 
impions.  The  pastor  who  tolerates  snob  an 


abuse  of  music  is  as  reprehensible  as  the  one 
who  advertises  to  preach  on  such  snbjects  as 
“Across  Lots  to  Hell,”  or  on  “The  Hobsons 
of  the  Bible,  ”  both  of  which  snbjects  have 
been  placarded  as  themes  for  preaching  in  a 
city  church.  What  the  people  must  know 
about  is  the  God  of  the  Bible,  not  its  Hobsons, 
and  unless  the  mnsic  of  the  church  in  some 
way  makes  God  and  his  religion  more  real  and 
practical  we  had  better  have  no  mnsic. 

The  religions  valne  of  mnsic  comes  from  the 
quality  already  mentioned,  namely,  its  ability 
to  express  and  inspire  emotion ;  and  it  is  this 
power  that  is  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  present 
decadence  of  congregational  singing.  We  may 
deduce  four  principles  for  onr  guidance  in  the 
control  of  onr  church  mnsic.  First,  it  must 
serve  one  of  the  four  ends — praise,  prayer, 
thanksgiving  or  exhortation ;  second,  there 
mast  be  a  considerable  congregational  element ; 
third,  the  hymns  must  be  catholic  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  reasonable  in  vocal  requirement; 
fourth,  there  should  be  a  frequent  use  of  fa¬ 
miliar  tunes. — Nonconformist  Musical  Jonmal. 


A  dear  little  boy  who  went  to  chnroh  for  the 
first  time  was  asked  what  they  did  there. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “they  sunged  and  they  prayed, 
and  they  snnged  again  ‘  Glory  be  to  the  Father ;  ’  ” 
and  then  turning  to  his  mother  with  a  look  of 
love,  he  added,  “and  I  sunged,  ‘and  to  dear 
mother,  too!’  ” 


After  a  Day's  Hard  Work 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  grateful  tonic,  relieving  fatigue  and 
depression  so  common  in  mid-summer. 


BLANCARD^ 


IODIDE  OF  IRON 

for  ANi«MIA,POORNES5of  the  BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA,  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  *‘Bi.AirCARD’' 
ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

.  B.  POUOBRA ACO.,  N. Y.  Agts.  forU. S. 
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RELIEVING  that  there  is  always  demand  for  the 
^  highest  possible  degree  of  cxcellt  nce  in  a  given 
raanufscture,  the  llason  &  Ilat^lin  Company  has 
heid  steadfast  to  its  original  principle,  and  has 
never  swerved  from  its  purpose  of  producing  instm- 
ments  of  rare  artistic  merit  As  a  result  the  Mason 
Hamlin  Company  has  received  for  its  products, 
since  its  foundation  to  the  present  day,  words  of 
greatest  commendation  from  the  world’s  most  Illus¬ 
trious  musicians  and  critics  of  tone. 

This  new  model  has  created  fairly  a  sensation 
among  artists  and  mnsic  lovers. 

Send  for  catalogue  deeeribing  new  ttylee  of  Grande 
and  Upright*.  SoVdfor  Caeh  or  Easy  Paymenle. 

iflason^1^aTnlin®0. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TENEBCBNT  HOUSE  CHAPTEB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  JtTUAR  Hjcath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anrib  R.  Bkals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Fikld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alios  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

THE  BATH  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  public 
baths  is  one  of  the  blessed  signs  of  the  times 
and  leads  ns  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  well  equipped  bath  houses  will 
be  available  for  all  onr  citizens,  even  in  the 
poorest,  most  crowded  districts  of  onr  great 
city.  Meanwhile  a  single  bath  like  ours  is  a 
boon  to  the  neighborhood  and  we  are  delighted 
at  the  continnally  increasing  patronage. 

People  almost  always  need  to  be  educated  up 
to  their  privileges.  When  onr  nice  white  tub 
was  first  put  in,  we  had  to  take  the  women 
and  girls  of  onr  clubs  down  and  show  it  to 
them  as  a  cnriosity,  and  explain  its  uses.  One 
large  woman  wanted  it  measured  to  see  if  she 
oonld  really  get  in,  another  thought  it  “a  ter- 


Christmas  Cards, 
Calendars  and 
•I  Bnoklet  Packets. 

18th  season. 

Our  well-known  packets 
are  ready,  and  need  only 
brief  mention.  First  7 
Parks.  |M>st-patd,  for  93.85.  lO  Parks,  iM>st- 
paid,  95.80. 

No.  1.  For  .54ct8.,  17  Xmas  Cardsand  Noveltv. 
“  2.  “  54  cts.,  lO  Fine  “  “  Itookle't. 

“  3.  “  91.08,  25  Xmas  Cards,  I  Set  (four) 
Brownie  t’ards. 

“  4.  “  91.08,  lO  Beautiful  Calendars. 

“  5.  “  54  cts.,  5  “  “  all  different. 

“  6.  “  27  cts.,  10  Xmas  Cards. 

“  7.  54  cts.,  5  Booklets  and  Calendar. 

“  8,  “  91.08,  7  Artistic  Booklets. 

“  9.  **  54 cts.,  5  Photos,  Mounted,  t^xio Clas¬ 
sical  and  Modern  Subjects. 
10.  “  64  cts.,  25  Sunflay-Scliool  Cards, 
ay  Special  Packets  and  lots  put  up  to  order. 

TC  R  PU EDO  Cards,  no  t  wo  alike. 

I  LnUnCllO,  For  54  cts..25  Cards.iio  two  alike. 

Samples  paper  by  the  pound,  IS  Cents. 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO., 

Sfttufactloa  5  Somerset  Street,  Boston, 

OHWUitMd.  Full  Circulars  on  apt>licati(»n. 


rible  waste  of  water,  ’  ’  and  one  of  the  little 
girls  exclaimed  with  horror  that  it  was  “such 
a  lonesome  place.  ’  ’  Now  some  of  these  very 
people  are  nsing  it  regularly. 

The  bath  is  one  cent  to  those  who  bring  their 
own  towels  and  soap,  but  when  these  articles 
are  famished  a  fee  of  one  cent  each  is  charged. 
Last  month  |1. 18  was  received  in  fees,  so  onr 
readers  can  judge  how  many  people  enjoyed  it. 
Most  of  the  regular  patrons  now  bring  the 
necessary  articles  with  them,  although  the 
ignorance  of  new  -  comers  was  exemplified 
the  other  day  by  two  girls  who  came  to  bathe 
their  younger  sisters,  one  of  them  a  baby. 
When  asked  if  they  had  soap  and  towels  they 
replied,  “No,”  adding  with  assurance  that 
they  did  not  need  any,  they  only  wanted  a 
bath. 

Bat  after  the  Inxnry  has  been  once  experi¬ 
enced  they  always  want  to  come  again,  and 
mothers  finding  how  much  good  it  does  their 
children  will  come  regularly  with  their  little 
fiocks  once  a  week,  even  when  they  have  a 
long  walk  from  their  homes  to  onr  house. 

The  visits  to  Fresh  Air  Homes  and  to  hos¬ 
pitals  give  many  their  first  initiation  into  the 
blessings  of  cleanliness.  A  little  six-year  old 
boy  was  taken  last  spring  by  some  kind  friends 
to  their  home  on  Staten  Island  to  recover  from 
an  attack  of  pnenmonia,  and  they  were  much 
entertained  by  his  interest  in  the  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  was  the  oldest  of  five,  and 
fairly  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  of  a  whole 
bed  to  himself,  explaining  how  they  all  slept 
in  one  bed  in  his  house.  “Papa  and  mamma 
np  in  one  place,  and  mamma  always  holds 
the  baby  in  her  arms.  Mamie  lays  there  and 
Jackie  next  and  Sammie  on  the  other  side,” 
and  he  had  “a  corner  all  to  himself.”  He 
watched  the  daily  making  of  the  beds  with 
great  amazement,  for  in  his  house  they  only 
did  it  once  a  year  when  they  cleaned  honse. 
The  bath  in  the  big  tnb  was  most  surprising  of 
all  for  his  mother  washed  them  “in  the  dish 
pan.  ”  It  “  felt  so  good,  ’  ’  he  was  sure  it  would 
make  him  well  right  off  and  begged  for  a  second 
one  before  he  went  to  bed. 

Such  a  bright  little  chap  is  snre  to  take  some 
of  these  new  ideas  home  with  him  and  to 
gradually  interest  the  family  in  what  has  evi¬ 
dently  done  him  so  much  good,  and  so  un¬ 
knowingly  the  seed  takes  root  in  what  seems 
hopeless  soil. 

It  is  now  three  weeks  since  onr  Sewing 
School  re-opened,  and  Miss  Cashier  is  anxiously 
looking  for  reomits  to  help  her  with  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  more  little  girls  who  are  eager  to 
enter  the  classes.  One  or  two  of  the  old  teach¬ 
ers  cannot  come  back.  Who  will  come  to  fill 
their  places  and  to  take  the  new  classes?  The 
school  meets  every  Saturday  morning  at  ten 
o’clock. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  a  bundle  of  cloth¬ 
ing  from  Mrs.  O.  H.  E.  and  the  garments  from 
Dorothy  and  Lesley,  which  will  keep  some 
little  girls  warm  and  comfortable  this  winter. 


The  League  for  Political  Education,  23  West 
Forty-fourth  street,  New  York,  offers  a  conrse 
of  six  lectures  on  The  Elementary  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  to  be  given  at  the  rooms 
of  the  League,  Tuesdays,  at  11.15  A.M.,  com¬ 
mencing  November  14,  1899,  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Ely  of  Cambridge.  This  coarse  is  expected  to 
supply  a  basis  for  the  farther  stndy  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  social  science.  The  method  of  in¬ 
struction  will  be  colloquial  and  informal,  and 
W.  S.  Jevons’s  Principles  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  used  as  a  guide.  The  fee  to  members  of  the 
League,  is  |1  for  the  conrse ;  single  admission, 
25  cents.  To  non  members,  $2  for  the  conrse; 
single  admission,  35  cents.  The  League  also 
carries  on  classes  in  Economics,  Civics  and 
Parliamentary  Law,  and  weekly  lectures  by 
celebrated  speakers  are  given  on  Saturdays  at 


Nelson’s  New  Series  of 

Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 
New  Helps 
350  Illustrations 
New  Concordance 
New  Maps 

The  Helps 

are  Just  what  Sunday-school  teachers  want.  All 
new  and  Kraphically  written  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  with  Illustrations  on  almost  every  page. 

The  Concordance 

is  the  most  complete  yet  produced,  as  it  comhines- 
Concordance,  Subject  Index,  pronounces  and  inter¬ 
prets  Scripture  proper  names,  etc.,  in  one  ABC  list. 
A  great  achievement  and  facility. 

The  12  Maps 

are  beautifully  colored,  carefully  revised,  and  spec¬ 
ially  engraved  from  the  latest  surveys,  with  complete 
index. 

The  Evangelist  says: 

“It  is  in  the  character  of  the  ‘helps*  and  the  men 
who  have  written  them,  that  this  edition  of  the 
Bible  exceeds  in  value  all  that  have  preceded  it.” 

Styles,  types  and  bindings  to  meet  every  want.  Prices 
from  #1.50  xipuards.  For  sale  by  all  Bimksellers,  or  send 
for  eejdaXogue  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers 

37  East  ISth  Street,  New  York 


Posies  from  a  Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses 


Words  by  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Music  by  WILLIAM  ARMS  FISHER 

Fifteen  songs,  thirty-two  pages  of  music  printed  from  en¬ 
graved  plates  on  excellent  paper.  Paper  cover,  with  deckle 
edge,  design  In  colors,  octavo  size. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00 

Poet  and  composer  are  as  one  in  tliis  collection  of  fifteen 
songs.  Tliere  is  a  delightful  daintiness  about  the  whole  book. 
From  cover  to  cover  it  is  truly  artistic. 

The  music  written  for  the  singing  children  is  well  within 
the  range  of  a  child's  voice,  and  easily  learned. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD 

A  monthly  publication  edited  by  Philip  Halb.  The 
musical  news  of  the  world— reviews  criticisms  and 
articles  by  eminent  musical  writers.  16-Paox  Sup¬ 
plement  OF  New  Music  by  celebrated  composers 
with  each  number.  Beginning  October  1st.  Sub- 
scription  price  will  be  $3.00a  year.  Single  Copies  %c. 


Mte  solicit  Orders  for  all  Musical  Publications 

OLIVER  dTtSON  CO. 

nUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


OLIVEK  DITSON  COMPANY  . 
CHA8.  H.  DITSON  *  COMPANY 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  COMPANY  . 


.  .  BOSTON 

.  NEW  YOBK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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11  A.M.  from  November  4  till  April  28.  The 
library  and  reading  room  contains  books  on  the 
topics  to  be  studied.  On  Friday  evenings 
from  8  till  9,  Miss  Fielde  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mar¬ 
tin  have  a  free  class  in  Oivil  Government,  and 
persons  engaged  during  the  day  are  invited. 
The  text-book  used  is  Bryce’s  American  Oom- 
monwealth. 

Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Hudson  Presbytery. — Nyack  German  Church 
has  called  the  Rev.  John  H.  Jenson,  pastor  of 
the  Olarkstown  German  Chnrch.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  two  churches  will  be  united  in 
one  pastoral  charge.  The  morning  service  will 
be  held  in  Clarkstown  and  the  evening  in 
Nyack.  This  arrangement  has  long  been  desired 
by  the  Presbytery.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that 
it  will  result  in  the  strengthening  of  both 
churches,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  faithful 
and  efficient  pastor.  The  Rev.  Henry  McGil- 
vary  was  duly  installed  pastor  of  the  White 
Lake  Ohnrch  on  October  24.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Wilson,  of  Liberty,  preached  and  presided  and 
the  Revs.  Otto  R.  W.  Klose  and  George  E. 
Gillespie  respectively  delivered  the  charges. 
The  people  are  united  on  the  new  pastor ;  and 
the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  Jeffersonville 
German  Ohnrch  has  extended  a  unanimous  call 
to  the  Rev.  August  Block,  Jr. ,  now  resident  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  It  is  not  yet  known  how 
Mr.  Block  will  respond  to  the  call,  but  it  is 
hoped  he  will  accept.  D.  F.  Bonner. 

Sing  Sing.  —  Tenth  Anniversary. — A  large 
gathering  of  people  filled  the  manse  of  the 
nesbyterian  Church,  Thursday  evening, 
November  9,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
McWilliams.  The  celebration  took  the  place 
of  the  nsual  congregational  reception  which 
has  for  years  been  a  pleasant  feature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  November  communion.  On 
behalf  of  the  congregation,  A.  S.  Underhill, 
Esq. ,  presented  a  handsome  purse  of  gold  coin 
and  referred  to  the  substantial  progress  of  the 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Father  Jerome.  A  Story  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
By  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clarke,  author  of  “Pro  Christo.” 
i2mo.  Illustrated.  293  pages.  St. 

True  to  life,  with  the  thrilling  interest  of  a  romance.  The 
reader  will  follow  the  narrative  eagerly  and  be  stirred  to  emulate 
the  courage  and  faith  of  Christian  heroes. 

At  Opening  Doors.  By  Howe  Benning.  i2mo. 
Illustrated.  351  pages.  $1.25. 

Many  a  young  person  setting  out  in  life  longs  to  find  the  path 
that  leads  to  success.  This  story  shows  how  Providence  opens 
the  door  to  the  highest  prosperity. 

A  Bonnie  Boy.  A  story  of  Happy  Days.  By  Julia 
McNair  Wright.  lamo.  Illustrated.  295 
pages.  1 1. 

Young  lads  and  misses  will  be  charmed  by  its  fascinating 
incidents,  and  will  learn  new  ways  of  enjoying  life. 

Sabbath  Nights  at  Pitcoonans.  By  the  author  of 
“Sandy  Scott’s  Bible  Class.”  8vo.  94  pages. 
50c. 

Tells  of  vivid  pictures  of  Scottish  incident  and  character. 
“  The  talks  run  mainly  on  evangelical  lines,  are  marked  by  a 
homely  humor,  and  manifest  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scripture.” 

Heart  Life  Classics 

size  of  Book,  6^x434  inches.  1 

New  edition  of  this  popular  series  containing  is  additions 
titles.  Over  70,000  copies  sold  last  year.  Price  reduced  to  30 
cents  each,  post  paid. 

LIST  OP  TITLES 

Abide  In  Christ.  John  Ploughman’s  Talk. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Christian.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures. 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use. 

Like  Christ. 

Lme  Upon  Line. 

Little  Captain,  A. 

Little  Meg's  Children. 

Mark  Steadman 
Mina  and  Words  of  Jesus. 

Miss  Toosle's  Mission. 

New  Life  and  New  Heart. 
Nobody  Loves  Me. 

Olive’s  Story. 

Peep  of  Day. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Royal  Commandments. 

Saved  at  Sea  and  Little  Faith. 
Scripture  Promises. 

Helps  Over  Hard  Places,  Boys,  shepherd  Psalm. 

Helps  Over  Hard  Places,  Girls.  Wee  Davie. 

Home  Songs.  ‘  Whiter  Than  Snow, 

imitation  of  Christ.  With  Christ. 

Jessica's  First  Prayer.  Wilson’s  Kindling  Depot, 

jesus  Only.  Young  Man  Setting  Out  in  Life. 

NEW  POCKET  EDITION 


Alone  in  London. 

Angel’s  Christmas. 

A  Bag  of  Stories. 

Blood  of  Jesus. 

Blue  Flag,  The. 

Bob  Tinker. 

Christian  Living. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ. 

Daily  Pood. 

Dally  Light,  Morning  Hour. 
Dally  Light,  Evening  Hour. 
Dairyman’s  Daughter,  The. 
Down  in  a  Mine. 
Expectation  Comer. 

Gold  Dust. 

Heart  Life. 


NEW  TESTAHENT 
WITH  NOTES  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

on  fine  thin  paper,  leather,  divinity  circuit,  red  under  gold  edges. 
sH  *  454  inches.  $1,  post  paid. 

American  Tract  Society,  “®Ne'!STortt.  ’ 


BOSTON,  54  Bromfleld  St.  CH ICAGO,  169  Wabash  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  420  Elm  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  637  Market  St. 


GAIL  BORDEN 

PA  1^1  P  cooKiNaD 

6ENDFOR 

BRAND  — — 


MOTHERS. 


CONDEINSEID  MILK. 

Borden’s  Condensed,  MIlk.Co.i  New  York 


church  daring  the  past  ten  years,  which  has 
followed  the  hearty  co  operation  of  pastor  and 
people.  During  this  time  a  debt  of  110,000  on 
the  chnrch  has  been  paid,  and  the  building 
redecorated  at  a  cost  of  |8, 500.  A  manse  has 
been  bnilt  at  a  cost  of  |13,000,  and  a  chapel 
built  in  the  outlying  district  of  Sparta  at  a 
cost  of  $.5,000.  The  chnrch  membership  has  in¬ 
creased  from  356  to  508,  and  the  two  Sunday- 
schools  from  285  to  429.  There  is  also  a  fionr- 
ishing  Home  Department  of  142  members  and 
two  Industrial  Schools.  The  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Ohristian  Endeavor  and  the  Woman’s 
Ohnrch  Work  Association  have  largely  increased 
their  membership  and  the  scope  of  their  work, 
and  a  flonrishing  Men’s  League  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  which  now  has  125  members.  This 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made  by  pursuing 
modem  methods  in  chnrch  work  and  in  the 


judicious  employment  of  church  organizations 
and  of  printer’s  ink. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Synod  of  Missourl — This  body  met  in 
Hannibal,  October  24.  It  was  preceded  by  an 
“Alliance  for  Prayer  and  Bible  Study,’’  the 
careful  program  of  which  was  well  carried  out. 
Tuesday  evening  the  Synod  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Miller  D.D.,  from  Isaiah  liii.  3.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Ganss  of  St.  Louis  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator.  The  business  sessions  and  reports  were 
interspersed  with  sermons  and  addresses  which 
were  highly  profitable.  The  Rev.  H.  D. 
Jenkins  D.D.  of  Kansas  Oity  preached  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Sneed  D.D.  of 
St.  Louis  on  Thursday  afternoons.  Wednesday 
evening  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall  presented  the 


THEOLOGY  &  PHILOSOPHY 


IMPORTANT  NEiy  BOOKS 

9  flistor?  of  Sncient  ^Ijiloeopfip 

By  Dr.  W.  WINDELBAND,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Strassburg. 
Authorized  trans/ation  from  the  second  German  edition  by  Herbert  Ernest  Cushman,  Ph.D,, 
Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Tufts  College.  Svo,  $2.yo  net. 

R.  WINDELBAND’S  work  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
beginner  in  philosophy,  and  so  is  addressed  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  student.  The  work  occupies  a  unique  position  in  that 
the  author  seeksJ;o  lead  the  general  reader  to  the  history  of  thought 

■  ■  ’  none  of  his  predecessors, 
e  discussion. 

^  of  Ctljito 

By  FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN.  Translated  and  edited  by  Frank  Thilly,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Missouri.  8vo,  $y.OO  net. 

IT  has  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  and  its 
"  style,  moreover,  is  so  fascinating  that  a  subject  ordinarily  regarded  as 
heavy  and  didactic  is  invested  with  a  genuine  human  interest.  We 
know  of  no  work  in  which  the  ethical  impulses  of  Christianity  are 
moreclearlv  described.” — New  York  Tribune. 


LtAL.  CXktLAAV/&  LL/  IVCAVA  VAAV  gVAAVACAl  AVCAVAVA 

through  the  history  of  affairs — a  method  pursued  by 
and  one  which  imparts  a  lively  human  interest  to  the 


<Can  ^  25elietoe  in 
•  43oti  t{)e  f  ati)er  ? 

By  W.  N.  CLARKE,  D.D.,  author  of 
**  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology."  /2mo, 
$r.oo. 

jPgSR.  CLARKE  has  handled  some 
y  pBjj  of  the  most  profound  specula- 
IHiBil  tions  in  theology  with  rare 
simplicity  and  force.  Unusu¬ 
ally  lucid  and  suggestive.” 

— The  Churchman. 


^iiat  ^tall  We  €i|inh  of 
CiinjStianitpt 

By  W.  N.  CLARKE,  D.D.  i2mo,  $1.00. 
BggMHE  author  is  plainly  one  of  the 
Hn  fairest  and  clearest  of  theo- 
logical  thinkers,  and  for 
perfect  lucidity  of  style  and 
naturalness  of  method  he  has  well 
earned  the  distinction  that  has  al¬ 
ready  come  to  him.” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Cibf  iWoral  if^rher  of  l^orlh 

In  Ancient  and  Modem  Thought.  By  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.  {^The  Gifford  Lectures  for 
l8g8.)  Second  Series.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

ROAD  in  S3nnpathy  and  free  in  treatment,  Dr.  Bruce  shows  in  all  his 
work  the  spirit  of  the  true  conservative,  intent  upon  the  things  that 
cannot  be  shaken.” — The  Outlook. 

^ooh  of  l^roberfijss  Jiermonie^  anti  3IItitirejSi$sejE{ 


By  CRAWFORD  H.  TOY,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Harvard.  (  New  volume  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary.  )  8vo,  $y.OO  net. 

I  CRITICAL  and  exegetical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  book  of  Pro¬ 
verbs.  In  this  great  interna¬ 
tional  commentary  have 
already  appeared  volumes  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Driver,  Moore,  Sanday,  Gould, 
Plummer,  Vincent,  Abbott,  and  Smith. 


By  ROBERT  FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  8^0,  $2.J0. 

VOLUME  of  discourses,  nearly 
a  score  and  a  half  in  number, 
most  of  which  are  here  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time.  Dr, 
Flint  is  well-known  as  the  author  of 
“Theism,”  “ Anti-Theistic  Theories,” 
etc. 
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oaase  of  Foreign  MiBsions  and  on  Thursday 
evening  Dr.  John  Dixon  spoke  for  the  Home 
Board,  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Pierson  was  heard  for 
that  Board  and  Dr.  Bay  for  Aid  for  Oolleges 
and  Academies.  A  strong  protest  was  sent  up 
against  Mormon  representation  in  Congress, 
resolutions  were  adopted  looking  to  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Synod  of  Missouri  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  educational 
work,  especially  in  Westminster  College,  at 
Fulton,  Mo.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  within  the  bounds  of 
our  Synod,  will  fill  the  vacant  ofiSce  of  Perma¬ 
nent  Clerk ;  and  whereas,  it  is  believed  that 
the  selection  of  a  man  from  this  section  for  this 
office  would  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
cential  and  western  portions  of  our  country ; 
and  whereas,  our  Stated  Clerk,  who  is  also  our 
retiring  Moderator,  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  this  office;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  of  Missouri  would 
respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  and  nom¬ 
inate  our  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Miller  D.D.  for  the  office  of  Permanent  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Synod  will  next  meet  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  October,  1900. 

John  B.  Hhx,  Permanent  Clerk. 


THE  AMl-M0RM05i  CAMPAIGN. 

The  League  for  Social  Service  has  under¬ 
taken  an  active  campaign  against  Mormonism 
in  general  and  Brigham  H.  Roberts  in  partic¬ 
ular.  Important  as  is  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Roberts  from  Congress,  it  is  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  stop  the  rapid  growth  of  Mormonism, 
and  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  will  make  it  possible  to  stamp  out 
polygamy ;  all  of  which  can  be  accomplished, 
provided  the  people  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  character  of  Mormonism.  This  can 
be  best  done  by  following  one  of  the  methods 
of  the  Mormons  themselves,  who  are  making 
house-to-house  visitations  and  leaving  leafiets 
in  almost  or  quite  every  State  in  the  Union. 
In  this  campaign  for  home  and  country,  the 
League  for  Social  Service  earnestly  desires  the 
oo-operation  of  the  various  young  people’s 
societies. 

The  League  is  able  to  offer  one  million 


Buy**Miiier''  Lamps 


Because  they  are 

Non-explosive,  Simple, 
Durable,  Beautiful, 

Give  the  best  kind  of  light. 

iV’b  other  Lamp  so  good. 

For  Wedding  or  Christmas  Gifts 
they  are  Flegant  and  Useful. 

All  styles.  See  them.  Writeforcircu- 
l&r.  De&lers  Mboiild  have  fur  sale,  we  have. 


EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO. 


88  A  30  W. Broadway,  bet.  Park  PI. and  Barclay  St..N.T. 
Miller  oil  Heater  will  warm  your  room. 


One  Night 
TO  Denver 


Chicago-Union  Pacific 

AND 

NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 


'THE  train  for  Colorado  every  mom- 
■*  ing  at  1 0  from  Chicago.  Arrives 
Denver  2.55  next  day  and  Colorado 
Springs  same  evening.  No  change  of 
cars;  all  meals  in  dining  cars.  The 
Pacific  Express  at  10.30  p.  m.  is  a 
good  train,  too.  Experienced  travel¬ 
ers  will  tell  you  that  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  service  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  and  is  seldom  equaled.  All 
agents  have  tickets. 

461  Broadway,  •  NEW  YORK 
368  Washineton  Street,  BOSTON 
193  Clark  Street,  -  CHICAGO 


Anti-Mormon  Leaflets  free  on  condition  only 
that  the  society  ordering  leaflets  shall  pay  the 
expressage,  and  agree  to  distribute  them  faith¬ 
fully  and  systematically.  Petitions  will  also 
be  furnished  to  societies  when  requested. 
Printed  instructions  will  be  sent  with  every 
shipment  of  leafiets. 

There  are  seven  different  leaflets  and  all  of 
the  seven  should  be  placed  in  every  home  in 
each  community,  not  all  at  one  time  but  in  two 
or  three  visits.  That  is,  a  town  containing  one 
thousand  families  will  need  seven  thousand 
leafiets.  Let  none  be  wasted,  and  let  every 
family  be  reached.  In  ordering,  state  how 
large  a  population  it  is  intended  to  supply. 
Write  very  distinctly  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  leaflets  are  to  be  expressed,  to¬ 
gether  with  town,  county  and  state.  Address 
League  for  Social  Service,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street.  New  York  City. 

Remember,  the  time  is  short.  Congress 
meets  December  4. 

JosiAH  Strong. 


WANTED— An  office  boy  in  a  large  religious  society. 

The  position  affords  superior  ^vaut^es  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  enterprising  boy.  Address  P.  O.  Ifex  2, 
Madison  Square  Branch. 


Sxrofii.  tdb  Oo. 

PRIL.A.,  NEW  yORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  V.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  v  x  a 

nent  Securities  on  commission.  We  111 VftST/lUftlll 
•ecelve  accounU  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  *  . 

ZIorporatluDs,  FTnusand  Individuals  on  SOCI 1 1*  1 1.1  PR . 
avorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

if  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
anada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ountrles,  including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  ^so  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  aud  Travel¬ 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A.  Co.,  London. 


OP 
CREDIT. 


YOU  C|Y  per  cent. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

from  all  investments  made  by  us.  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  We  are  right  in  the  center  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mortgageor  and  a  personal  examination  of 
the  land  offered  as  security.  Seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our  clients. 

GRAND  PORKS.  N.  D., 
(Established  1883.) 


E.  J.  LANCER  &  CO. 


INVESTMENTS 

No  class  of  securities 
has  been  less  subject  to 
depreciation  than  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages.  They  are 
the  safest  and  most  reli¬ 
able  of  any  class  of  invest¬ 
ments. 

For  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  we  have  sold 
our  carefully  selected  real 
estate  first  mortgages  to 
a  great  number  of  inves¬ 
tors  without  loss  to  a 
single  one. 

We  now  offer  a  choice 
selection  of  first  mort¬ 
gages  from  the  rich  black- 
waxy  belt  of  Texas  and 
contiguous  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  guaranteeing 

6%  INTEREST 

Our  pamphlet  and  list 
of  loans  furnjsh  full  de¬ 
scriptive  particulars  and 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Europe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
WTien  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEIST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ea.se 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BAKENT  H.  LANE,  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  130  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Address  Home  Office,  or 

SIDNEY  B.  MORSE,  let  Vlce-Preet., 

140  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 
ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  WAY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


HOME 


THB 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. 


Established  1875.  Assets,  t8, 000,000. 

Offers  Execntors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  Investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  retnrn  of 
principal.  Its 


5«|o  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connectlcnt,  New  Y  ork 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

MIDDLETOWN,  CO.NNECTICUT,  or  THE  AMERICAN 
CNDEBWBITEK.S’  AOENCV,  6i  BBUADWAI,  NEW  lOBK. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  pofSlble  expense  until  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  in 
eSiectlng  sales.  If  you  xre  not  entirely  satisfled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  us.  MONEY  IX>A  NED  at  6 
TCrcent.onSelect^FlrstMortgagesHlnnes  polls  Improved  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 
209  Hank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGIGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  18  years’ experience  In  business.  Send  foi 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  sbowln  ■ 
location  of  lands.  Over  tl60,(KI0  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYINO  loans  on  my  books. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOVDEB,  nnunolal  Agent, 


303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mini . 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENT5 

RKA.L  BS'rA.'Ttt 


Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office :  No.  1  1 9  Broadway. 


Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  NfarJket  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $64i.OB7  04 

Real  Estate .  1,774,924  04 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,000,000  OO  1,910,780  OO 

State  Bonds  .  .  28,000  OO  20,800  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  720,311  83  738,311  88 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  00  1,093,880  00 

Water  Bonds  .  98,000  OO  83,200  OO 

(3as  Stocks  and  Bonds  126,300  00  182,982  00 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,634,700  OO  4,047,838  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO  314,700  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  00  108,800  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  212,380  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  n  iuable  on  demand  128,128  OO 
Premiums  uncolfeoted  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  877,198  80 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1899  47,914  21 

$12,487,928  82 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Caffital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Preminm  Fund  .  .  .  4,103,223  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  849,911  81 
Net  Surplus .  4,804,793  71 

$12,487,928  82 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,804,793  71 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  y.. 

ELBRIDOE  G.  SNOW,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  1  _ . 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  f  ‘  Secretaries. 
FREDERIC  C.  BU8WELL,  J 
New  York,  Jnly  11, 1899. 

%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  6UARANTEED. 

IMPROVED  •zMal&Mlm  of  SMvStlM' 

FARMS  ONLY.  Th. 

W.  L.  WI-UAXSOM,  LISUON,  RURTH  ItAKOTX. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


SCHOOLS 


NEW  TOHK 


NPW  Ynt*1f  L^nox  Avenue 

t  n  1  U1  A.  Cor.  I22d  Street 

Collegiate  Institute 

M1S8  HAST  KCHOONMAKKK’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIBLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


241  Lenox  Avenue 

Cor.  I22d  Street 


KindergartenTrainin^Class 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1899.  fVee  scholarship, 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14th  Street. 


MASS  4  CH  VaETTS 


UewFaaIa»<l  leading  musical  ia> 

^  n*”  a.  a  stituhoD  of  America. 

C^NSERVArOHV  Founded  1853.  Unsur* 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com* 

position,  vocal  and  instrumenul  music,  and  elocution. 

Georg*  W.  Ouuhvick,  Mutual  Director. 

PupiN  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FXAXXW  HAU,  OMsral  Manacar,  Bestoa,  Ham 


With  Its  sweet  harmonious  tone, 
the  tongue  of  a 

“BLTMYER”  BEEL 
never  appeals  In  vain  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tive  ear.  It  stands  out  prominently 
from  any  number  of  rival  bells  by  reason 
of  its  peculiar  blending  of  the  sweet  and 
sonorous. 

Ke  nAI  IV.  liincTs*^ 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Manager 
TEOr,  N.  r.,  and  NEW  VOEK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


PERIODICALS  AT  CLDB  RATES 


WITH 


The  Evangelist 

Notice. — Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  prices  indicated  in  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  Club  List,  as  prices  of  other  publications  are  subject  to  change,  and  subscriptions  will  be 


credited  onlj'  at  the  prices  last  published 


Sub.  Price 

Evangelist 

Art  Amateur 

. 

$4  00 

$6  50 

Atlantic  Monthly  . 

4  00 

6  60 

Baby  land.  Little  Men  and  Women 

50 

3  40 

Book  Buyer  .... 

1  50 

4  35 

Bookman  .... 

2  00 

4  70 

Century  .... 

4  00 

6  60 

Cosmopolitan 

1  00 

3  80 

Critic . 

2  00 

4  60 

Current  Literature 

3  00 

5  75 

Educational  Review 

3  00 

5  60 

Forest  and  Stream  { 

4  00 

6  50 

7  00 

Forum . 

3  00 

5  75 

Harper’s  Bazar 

4  00 

6  40 

Harper’s  Monthly 

3  00 

5  70 

Harper’s  Weekly  . 

4  00 

6  50 

Illustrated  American 

4  00 

6  60 

Independent 

2  00 

4  85 

Interior  .... 

2  50 

5  35 

Leslie’s  Weekly 

4  00 

6  00 

Life . 

5  00 

7  50 

Literary  Digest  |  • 

3  00 

5  60 

6  00 

Living  Age  ,  .  .  . 

6  00 

8  60 

Lippincott’s  nagazine  ] 

3  00 

5  00 

5  75 

McClure’s  .... 

1  00 

3  85 

Missionary  Review 

3  00 

5  50 

Munsey’s  .... 

1  00 

3  90 

Musical  Courier 

5  00 

7  25 

Nation  .... 

3  00 

5  75 

North  American 

5  00 

7  25 

Outlook  .... 

3  00 

5  85 

Popular  Science  Monthly 

5  00 

7  50 

Public  Opinion 

2  50 

5  25 

Review  of  Reviews 

2  50 

5  25 

St.  Nicholas  .... 

3  00 

5  65 

Scientific  American 

3  00 

5  65 

Scribner’s  Magazine 

3  00 

5  65 

Self  Culture 

1  00 

1  75 

Strand . 

1  20 

4  00 

Teacher’s  World 

1  00 

3  80 

Youth’s  Companion  \  ,  , 

I  renewal  f 

1  75 

4  40 
4  75 

Eddy  Refrigerator 

The  Best  for  Family  Use 

Our  Special  for  a  Quarter  Century 

Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Brass,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  Wood 
Boxes,  Coal  Scuttles,  &c. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER,  130  &  132  W.  42d  St. 


MINCE  PIE  AT  THE  FEAST. 

The  Mince  Meat  that  Makes  One  Thankful  for  its 
Existence. 

A  Thanksgiving  feast  without  mince  pie  would  be 
lacking  in  one  of  its  parts  that  has  long  been  considered 
as  essential  as  the  turkey  or  the  cranberry  sance.  In 
fact  the  combination  of  these  three  makes  the  typical 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  all  the  other  dishes  being  a  matter 
of  individnar taste  and  choice.  The  days  of  home-made 
mince  meat  are  forever  departed,  except  in  some  primi¬ 
tive  communities,  and  in  looking  about  for  something 
better  one  naturally  thinks  of  Atmore’s  Mince  Meat,  a 
preparation  of  the  best  meat,  citron,  raisins,  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  of  good  mince  meat.  It  is  always  fresh 
and  of  finest  fiavor,and  is  sold  ready  to  put  right  in  the  pie. 
It  contains  no  chemicals  to  preserve  it,  nothing  enters 
into  it  bat  the  purest,  most  wholesome  ingredients.  It 
is  a  fitting  finish  to  the  feast,  itself  designed  to  make  the 
,  feaster  thankful  that  in  this  day  of  degenerate  and 
adulterated  foods  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  such  a  sensi¬ 
ble,  satisfying  and  savory  product  as  Atmore's  Mince 
Meat.  _ 

PBE8EBVE  TOUR  EVANOEEIMTS 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wlA  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  60  cents  each,  postal 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

OUR  OFFER  FUR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  Jan.  1, 
19<X),  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  |3  00.  Ministers  at  $2.00. 
Glnbs  of  five  or  more  at  $2.00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  onr  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 


The 

California 

Limited 


Will  take  you  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  2^  days; 

66  hours. 

Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 

Buffet-Smoking  Car  (with 
Barber  Shop), 

Observation  Car  (with 
Ladies’  Parlor), 

Vestibuled  and  electric- 
lighted  throughout. 

Four  times  a  week 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
from  Chicago,  beginning 
November  7. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


riptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list, 
dll  be  promptly  answered.  Foreurn  Postage  extra.  ,  *  . 


Questions 


The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

*Special  rate  to  ministers,  $4.75. 

tTransfers  from  one  member  to  another  of  the  same  household  will  be  coo^dered  as  renewal. 
Rates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will -be  $1.00  less  than  the  amount  shoWn. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 


E.  F.  BURNETT,  0.  E.  P.  Agt. 

The  AtchiMn,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railway 
377  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


XUM 


The  **  American  Messenger  ”  is  a  unique  paper.  No  other  fills  its  place. 
Fouuded  in  1842  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  high  class  non-sectarian  religious 
paper  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  so  well  for 
Tifty -seven  years  that  to-day  no  other  paper  of  its  class  compares  with  it  in 
circulation  and  influence.  We  have  arranged  with  many  of  the  brighest  and 
best  writers  to  contribute  to  your  profit  with  every  issue  of  the  Messenger. 
Among  our  regular  contributors  are  : 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler 
Rev.  J.  R.  MiUer,  D.D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark 
Qerard  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury 
Rev.  H.  T.  Miller 
Rev.  W.  C.  Stiles 
Frank  H.  Sweet 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 
W.  Edgar  Simpson 
J.  L.  Harbour 


Mary  Lowe  Dickinson 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 
Julia  MacNair  Wright 
Cora  S.  Day 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Allan 
Mabel  Oifford 
Julia  H.  Johnston 
Anna  B.  Warner 
Mrs.  Jane  Ellis  Joy 
Alma  J.  Noble 

And  many  others. 

During  the  coming  year  Miss  Warner’S  story,  “  Fresh  Air,”  will  be 
completed.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  charming  short  story,  ♦*  The  Shale 
Pickers,”  by  Mr.  W.  Edgar  Simpson. 

*<  Philip  Desmond,”  a  serial  of  absorbing  interest  by  Cora  S.  Day, 

Rev.  F.  E.  dark  DJD.  begins  in  November,  1899,  and  another  new  serialiwill  be  begun  in  the  early 
*  _ ’  fall  of  1900. 

Under  the  heading  “Christian  Life”  are  given  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  all  Christendom.  The 
page  devoted  to  Christian  Effort  contains  items  covering  the  progp'ess  of  Christianity  everywhere.  The  Sabbath-School  lessons 
receive  appropriate  treatment,  and  the  Family  Circle  is  devoted  to  the  entertainment  and  hi^t  interests  of  the  home. 

The  ‘‘American  Messenger”  has  for  fifty-seven  years  been  the  spiritual  bone  and  sinew  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
Christian  families.  It  brin^  each  month  a  message  of  inspiration,  comfort  and  good  cheer.  It  is  non -sectarian,  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  sturdy  Christian  character,  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  living.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  you  know  its  value. 
If  not,  we  want  you  to  become  one  at  once  and  make  the  following  offers  to  you 


Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller. 


Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


AS  A  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT 


p  I  If  you  send  us  the  small  sum 

Prilll  I  of  25  cents  at  once,  silver  or 
I  I  UU  I  stamps,  we  will  send  you  this 
great  paper  all  of  1900,  and  will  stud  it 
Free  from  the  time  your  subscription  is 
received  to  Jan.  i,  1900,  including  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  Special  Numbers  ; 
and,  if  you  send  five  cents  for  packing 
and  shipping  (30  cents  in  all),  we  will 
also  send,  free,  while  the  supply  lasts,  a 
copy  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci’s  famous 
masterpiece, ‘‘The  Last  Supper.”  This 
magnificent  picture  is  made  b^  Litho¬ 
graphic  Process,  and  is  of  large  size. 

Three  Feet  Long  by  Two  Feet  High, 

ready  to  frame.  It  would  serve  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  any  home,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
helpfulness  and  influence  for  good. 

Price  of  picture  alone,  25  cents. 

Bibles,  books,  pictures,  watches, 
clocks,  silverware,  etc.,  given  for 
securing  subscribers.  Premium  List 
and  sample  copies  free. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER. 
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